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ytRouen the ¢ generous , gift of one hundred thonsand dol- 
lars by the Duc de Loubat, Columbia University has been 

enabled to establish a chair of archeology, and Prof. Mar- 
shall H. Saville, formerly curator of the archzological collec- 
tions of the University, has been appointed to fill it. The Duc 
de Loubat has given similar endowments to the University of 
Paris, and the University of Berlin; and it remains to be seen 
which of his beneficiaries will make the best use of his gift. 
This country, while it is at a certain disadvantage in not pos- 
sessing such incomparable collections of antiquities as those of 
the British Museum, the Louvre, and those of Berlin and 
Munich, seems to make up in enthusiasm what it lacks in ma- 
terial ; and we have reason to pride ourselves on the fact that 
the modern revival of interest in archeology is due in a very 
great measure to the enthusiasm, energy, and astounding suc- 
cess of a single hardworking and self-trained American. Co- 
lumbia University cannot be expected to turn out Schliemanns 
by the dozen; and if it could, bis successors have hardly left 
any such virgin field as that in which he found fame; but, 
until the Tiber is dredged down to the virgin soil; until Sybaris 
is freed from its covering of mud; until the language of the 
Etruscans is translated, and the origin and present affinities of 
that strange race made clear; until the history of ancient Meso- 
potamia is written, and until Thibet is thoroughly explored; 
there will be quite enough for American students to do on the 
other side of the Atlantic, to say nothing of what remains to 
be accomplished on this side. Although we have not heard 
much of late about Isis and Osiris in Yucatan, an important 
discovery is said to have been made, at the time when the 
allied army of rescue entered the Sacred Enclosure of Pekin, 
not many months ago, in the shape of a manuscript, giving a 
circumstantial account of the landing of a colonizing party of 
Chinese on the coast of Peru, centuries before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, and the establishment of a settlement, with a 
temple. Although traces of inscriptions in the ancient Chi- 
nese character are said to have been found in Central America, 
and some, at least, of the North American tribes are more than 
suspected of having had a Mongolian origin, this is the first 
evidence, so far as we know, of Chinese colonization in South 
America. How the brave adventurers crossed the Pacific 
Ocean; whether they took what must have been a year’s voy- 
age directly to Peru, or crossed at Behring’s Straits, and made 
their way by land over the mountains and through the deserts, 
are questions of the greatest interest and importance; and our 
American explorers are likely, for the present, to have them to 
themselves. 





York, not only among the newspaper editors, but, appar- 
ently, in the public mind, by the attempts which are being 
made in the Legislature to modify or annul the present tene- 


A GRATIFYING commotion has been excited in New 
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ment-house law. One bill for the purpose, which Senator 
Marshall, without reading it, had good-naturedly undertaken to 
introduce, proved to be so bad that he withdrew his consent 
to be sponsor for it; but others, nearly as objectionable, are 
ready to succeed it. Meanwhile, the New York Academy of 
Medicine has passed formal resolutions, which ought to have 
great weight with the Legislature, deprecating any attempt to 
destroy the good effects of recent legislation, and pointing out 
that eight thousand people die every year in New York city 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, the principal predisposing cause 
of which is the lack of light and air in dwellings which the 
present tenement laws are just beginning to correct. Besides 
the eight thousand who die, twelve thousand more young per- 
sons annually are attacked with the disease, and rendered help- 
less at the time when they should be of the most advantage to 
the community; so that ‘he drain upon the resources of the 
city due to this cause alone amounts, reckoned in money, to 
many million dollars a year; and everything that is done in 
defence of the compulsory reform of tenement-house construc- 
tion counts as a financial benefit to the city, as much as a moral 
and physical one. 


HE Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts have, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, taken a rather unusual, but, to 
our mind, commendable course in arranging for the plans 

of their new building on the Fens. Mr. R. C. Sturgis, who 
was one of the architects of the new wing of the present build- 
ing, and is very familiar with the main structure, which was 
designed by his uncle, has been, very properly, commissioned 
to prepare sketch plans for the new structure; and Mr. Ed- 
muud M. Wheelwright has been associated with him in the 
preliminary work. Together they have been requested to 
study existing galleries and museums, so that the best arrange- 
ment and lighting may be secured for the collections now be- 
longing to the Museum, or likely, in accordance with the gen- 
eral policy of its authorities, to be acquired hereafter. As 
every one knows, galleries of fine-art present great diversities 
of lighting, very few being entirely successful in this respect ; 
while objects of different kinds require lighting in different 
ways, the usual rule being that pictures should be lighted from 
the top, statues from the side, and jewelry, coins, and such 
small affairs, from a window directly in front of the cases. 
There are, however, exceptions to all these rules, some of the 
German museums, for instance, placing their small and highly- 
finished pictures in a succession of little rooms, with side light ; 
while the Louvre and the British Museum exhibit much of 
their finest jewelry and goldsmith’s work in cases in the middle 
of a room with windows only on one side. ‘To provide for the 
peculiar needs of the Boston Museum in these respects, and to 
combine perfect lighting, suitable size of rooms, and conven- 
ience of arrangement, both for the public and for students, 
with architectural dignity and beauty, is a problem of great 
difficulty; and the profession will look with interest for the 
solution which Messrs. Sturgis and Wheelwright may decide 
upon, 


7y CURIOUS illustration of the way in which combinations 
H of employers provoke combinations of those whom they 

employ is to be observed in Chicago. Some time ago, a 
Building Managers’ Association was formed, consisting of the 
administrators of a large number of the great office-buildings in 
the city. The organization was hardly in working order before 
it was notified that a similar association had been formed 
among the elevator-boys, janitors, window-washers and other 
persons employed in the buildings concerned; and that deal- 
ings must be held thenceforth with the association, instead of 
with individuals. The members of the Managers’ society 
found that the beauties of organization did not appeal to them 
so strongly under this form, and they declined to recognize the 
new association; whereupon the members of the latter struck, 
to enforce their request. It is conceivable that the tenants 
of an office-building might get along without having their win- 
dows washed, or their floors swept; or might secure these 
advantages from their private resources ; but to walk upstairs 
a dozen times a day to an office in the twentieth story is a 
different matter. Meanwhile, the elevator-boy and janitor 
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combination enlisted the good offices of the Coal Teamsters’ 
Union, the members of which were instructed not to deliver 
coal at the buildings suffering from the strike; so that the 
tenants of the latter are threatened with suffering from cold 
and darkness, as well as fatigue and dirt. While we do not 
approve of the use of innocent tenants as clubs, wherewith 
javitors and managing trustees endeavor to beat each other into 
submission, it does not distress us much to see combination on 
one side met by combination on the other. On the whole, the 
community suffers more from the combination of the rich and 
powerful than it does from that of the poor; and, although the 
associations of the latter are rovgher and less polite in their 
attempts to gain their ends, those of the rich are quite as 
unscrupulous, and, in the end, more pernicious. 





| HE official investigation into the cause of the fall of the 
| Venetian. Campanile has shown, as most architects expected 

would be the case, that the foundations are still in excel- 
lent condition, and that the “rotting of the piles,” the “ earth- 
quake cracks’ under them, and the general “decay” of the 
subsoil, about which we heard so much at the time of the catas- 
trophe, however alarming they may be in other parts of Venice, 
have not affected the foundations of the Campanile. On the 
contrary, the fall is clearly shown to have been due to the 
reckless folly with which the old building, erected at the period 
when the art of construction was at its lowest ebb in Italy, 
with miscellaneous materials, put together with the poorest 
apology for mortar, bas been cut into and mangled in modern 
times. Our professional readers will remember that, just be- 
fore the catastrophe, a longitudinal channel, some eight inches 
dee», had been cut in the face of the tower, for the purpose of 
inserting a flashing, to protect the junction of the wall with the 
roof of the Loggetta. This chaunel, it appears, actually cut 
into a sixteen-inch flue, which had been cut vertically out of 
the wal! of the tower, near the corner which first gave way, 
so that the custodian could have a fire in his room near the 
entrance. When we remember that “repairs” of this kind 
have been yoing on for several years. we shall be disposed to 
wonder, not that the tower fell, but that it held out as long as 
it did. 


J JHE plans of the new Manhattan suspension-bridge, which 
| have been prepared by Commissioner Lindenthal, with the 

help, presumably, of the consulting architect, Mr. Horn- 
bostel, provide for a very novel structure. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that engineers, who generally have a poor opinion 
of novelties which they do not themselves invent, have already 
begun to criticise the plans; but architects, who are more ac- 
customed to the consideration of a variety of suggestions, are 
likely to find much that is interesting in them. One of the 
most startling novelties consists in making the towers which 
support the cables movable about a pivot at the base, so as to 
accommodate themselves to the expansion and contraction of 
the cables. Most suspension-bridge towers are vast masses 
of stonework, carrying at the top an iron saddle, over which 
the cables slide as the exigencies of expansion may require. 
Of course, the friction on the saddle is enormous, so that there 
is still a severe lateral strain on the stonework; and Mr. Lin- 
denthal’s plan, of eliminating altogether the stonework, which 
is unsuited to such strains, and making his towers of steel col- 
umns, which simply rock on their base to accommodate them- 
selves to the movement of the cables, seems to us both logical 
and sensible. Of course, the designing of steel columns to 
carry such huge loads, acting sometimes at an angle with the 
axis of the column, is not an easy matter, but it is certainly 
within the capacity of an engineer so accomplished as Mr. Lin- 
denthal. 


frankly. No attempt is made to disguise them in any way, 

but they are utilized to support balconies, which will afford 
pleasant resting-places in summer, and the top of each is car- 
ried up into a pinnacle, three hundred and sixty feet high, 
which is to support a cluster of electric lights. The anchor- 
ages, which are necessarily of masonry, instead of being solid 
masses of stonework, are formed into ornamental arcades, 
which serve as entrances to the various roadways crossing the 
bridge. ‘This feature we imagine to be due to Mr. Hornbostel. 
An engineer always looks at masonry as mere dead weight, 
while an architect’s instinct is always to distribute it so as to 


Fi iirantiy. No attempt i the steel towers are treated very 


enclose or cover something; and, in this case the latter view 
seems to have prevailed, naturally, with excellent results, so 
far as the artistic effect of the bridge is concerned. 


HAT the newspapers call the “ Bloomington Declaration 
\ of Independence” deserves attentive consideration, not 

only by the citizens of the Australian provinces, and 
other portions of the British Empire, hopelessly ruined by 
trades-unionism run mad, but by the citizens, particularly the 
politicians, of this country, too many of whom imagine that 
the proper, or, at least, the prudent, course is to abet the 
schemes of the cruel and treacherous tyrants who, by alternate 
cajolery and threat, seek dominion over workingmen and their 
families. ‘The occasion for this Declaration was the successful 
attempt of the union tyrants to establish the system which they 
tried, unsuccessfully, to set up in Chicago, and which is in full 
operation in the Australian colonies, to which it has brought 
insolvency and decay. Under this system, as practised in 
Bloomington, business was carried on under the dictation of 
the union rulers, and every attempt to escape from their con- 
trol was punished by the succession of strikes, boycotts and 
terrorism which long practice and assured impunity have made 
so effective. 


J HE responsible citizens of Bloomington endured all this, 
| and finally, being brought to the alternative of either re- 

belling against their tyrants, or abandoning their residence, 
like the Australians, and seeking a new one in some place 
where freedom still prevailed, chose the former course, and 
formed an association, all the members of which pledged them- 
selves to see that every young man in Bloomington desiring to 
learn a trade should be “ permitted to do so unmolested, in 
perfect freedom, and without paying tribute, or a license for 
the privilege, to irresponsible bodies of men not known to the 
law’; and to “give their united support and sympathy to all 
victims of persecution and the boycott, and exhaust every re- 
source of the law and the courts to punish all illegal conspira- 
cies, boycotts and other unlawful acts.” For people engaged 
mainly in manufacturing, this Declaration made, undoubtedly, 
with full knowledge of the power of the labor tyrants, of their 
close alliance in defence of their profitable profession, and of 
the enormous fund which they keep in reserve for supporting 
their campaigns, indicates that American courage and love of 
liberty still survive in Bloomington; and it may be hoped that 
the example will be extensively followed. The whole system 
of union management, as now carried on, in all its cowardly 
details, its conspiracies, evasions, dishonesty, tyranny and 
brutality, reeks of slavery, and should have no place on Ameri- 
can soil. So long as Americans, when they want a thing, ask 
for it, and, if they think they are unjustly refused it, take it 
by force of arms, they are in the way of liberty ; but from the 
moment that they begin to scheme to get what they want by 
conspiracy and indirection, they prepare the way for the advent 
of some greater tyrant, who will find the little tyrannies an 
excellent foundation for his throne. 





A CONSTRUCTION MODERNE gives an interesting 

description of the way in which the annual prizes for city 
fronts are awarded in Paris, as explained in the report of the 
last award, prepared by M. Bartaumieux. The jury of award 
was composed, last year, of the Director of the “Services 
d’Architecture,” an official who has no counterpart in any Eng- 
lish-speaking country ; with five members of the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council, all of them men of distinction; the chief city 
architect; and MM. Vaudremer and Bartaumieux, chosen by 
the competitors. Fifty-seven street-fronts were entered for 
competition in various quarters of Paris, and the first work 
of the jury was to lay out a route by which they could ex- 
amine them all in three days, without wasting time io going 
twice over the ground. This done, carriages were engaged, 
which conveyed the jury to the buildings in turn, and each was 
carefully examined. At the end of the examination, each 
member of the jury marked in his notebook his judgment of 
the merits of the design, on a scale of twenty, and the carriages 
then proceeded to the next building. At the final meeting of 
the jury the points were added up, and the award made in ac- 
cordance with the totals. The inspection seems to have been 
made with the utmost care and conscientiousness ; and judging 
from M. Bartaumieux’s report, the architects and the laymen 
on the jury seem to have agreed very well in their opinions. 











The 


ARCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIPS. 

ENERALLY speaking, architectural partnerships may be classi- 

fied in one of two ways: the partnership may include two or 

more men of varying capacities, the work being divided among 
them so that one man does all of the real architecture while the others 
attend to the business or constructive details ; or the partnership may 
be a simple combination of two or more architects, each following his 
own bent in a way, but working in harmony and aiding each other by 
mutual criticisms. As regards the second form of partnership, its 
desirability is purely a matter of temperament. Some men need 
backing and friendly endorsement to enable them to do their best, 
and such a species of codperative partnership does not imply any 
lessening of architectural individuality nor any desire to ignore or 
evade the various and exacting conditions under which architecture 
is or should be practised to-day. But as regards the first species of . 
partnership, that in which the work is divided and one man does all 
the designing, another all the construction, and perhaps a third 
does the business or “ths hustling,” it is or is not justified entirely 
by the point-of-view which is taken of architecture as a profession. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about specialization and it is fre- 

quently asserted that considering all the advance in electrical-engi- 
neering, heating-work, specialized sanitation, steel-construction, quite 
aside from the complicated problem of the successful manipulation of 
a large business, it is physically impossible for an architect to under- 
stand sufficiently all the details now required of him to be able prop- 
erly to handle his business alone, and that therefore he must, if he is 
to be successful, associate himself with specialists as partners. The 
writer assents to neither the statement of alleged facts nor the con- 
clusion drawn therefrom. The modern problems involved in large 
building-constructions have come into being within a very few years. 
It is beyond dispute that they found most of the members of the ar- 
chitectural profession unprepared to meet them and that the requisite 
architectural training of twenty or twenty-five years ago was quite 
inadequate to the demands which are made upon the profession of 
to-day. But to assume that an architect cannot in the course of the 
years which are usually given to preparatory studies equip himself 
to properly handle all of the problems with which he will have to 
deal in the most extensive business, is to assume that he is either de- 
ficient in mental endownment or is not willing to work. The en- 
gineering problems involved in even the largest architectural con- 
struction are, after all, quite elementary. One does not require an 
engineering education in order easily and intelligently to design a 
modern steel building and the mere methods of calculation can be 
acquired by an intelligent university-bred man in a few weeks. In 
the same way also the problems of heating and ventilation can be 
mastered in a relatively short time, while the acquisition of a work- 
ing knowledge of all that has to do with ordinary electrical work 
need not consume more than six months of the time spent in prepara- 
tory studies by the educated architect. It is not necessary that the 
architect be an expert electrician any more than he be an accom- 
plished bricklayer or carpenter. Itis essential that he should know 
what can be done with electricity and how it can be done right, just 
as he must know when masonry is well laid or when carpentry is 
successfully put in place, and the same reasoning applies to all of the 
so-called practical and technical branches of our profession. It goes 
without saying that these are not the most attractive branches to the 
man who is a born designer. They are the parts of bis profession 
which he would most gladly lose sight of or entrust to others and for 
that very reason they are the parts upon which he ought to force 
himself to be posted. This brings us to the real point of the whole 
objection to a partnership in which the work is divided. Shall we 
look upon architecture as an art or as a business? If we are to con- 
sider it simply as a business there is every reason for dividing the 
work, for forming an aggregation of partners, so that the designer 
shall only design, and the constructor only construct, and the scien- 
tist consider only science; but that is not architecture, that is busi- 
ness pure and simple. A subdivision of work means a greater ease 
in executing it, it means an economy in production, and a rapidity 
in carrying out and developing schemes which commends itself entirely 
from a purely mercenary or mere business standpoint, and if archi- 
tecture means no more than doing our work with the least possible 
expenditure of thought and money, of getting our work completed 
in such manner as will show the largest cash dividends, if it is 
only a question of increasing the volume of our business and reduc- 
ing the volume of our expenses, then, by all means, a partnership is 
the correct and only businesslike procedure. But architecture never 
has in the past been developed on any such lines. A division of ar- 
chitectural responsibilities means inevitably a one-sided result. It 
means, furthermore, that in the partnership there is no real architect 
at all. The designer is bound to lose sight of the practical condi- 
tions and the practical man, the scientist or the business-manager, 
has absolutely no part in architecture as such, but becomes a mere 
cog, a@ very important cog and a very desirable cog to be sure, but 
still only a one-sided factor in the machinery which grinds out some 
thing that may pass for architecture and may very often be excellent 
of its kind, but which has a lowering rather than an elevating tendency 
and which is sure in the end to dwarf the individuality of those con- 
cerned in it. 

Architecture at its best is not a money-making profession. In this 
respect it is like all arts. The artist is called upon to sacrifice worldly 
advancement for an ethical idea. ‘The advancement of his profession, 

the realization of his ideals, ouglit to’be to him far more than mere 
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pecuniary gain. It is pretty hard sometimes to be true to such ideals, 
to see the modern commercial architect who cares for nothing quite 
so much as for large commissions step in and capture the rich plums, 
while the artist has to content himself with nothing but bis ideals. 
If an architect has not the courage of his convictions and is not will- 
ing to sacrifice for these ideals it simply means he is not of the stuff 
of which great designers are made. He is not the kind who is to 
help, even though silently and obscurely, in lifting his art to a higher 
position. It need not be assumed from this that the architect who 
looks upon the profession simply as a money-making business is nec- 
essarily a man to be wholly condemned. From an artistic stand- 
point his point-of-view is wrong; and the architecture which he_pro- 
duces will be based on at least incomplete principles, but his very 
commercialism may be a stimulus to the architect who holds different 
if not higher ideals, teaching the latter to make his work more thor- 
ough, inciting him to better business methods and showing him what 
art is not. But the real question of whether an architectural part- 
nership with divided responsibility is right or wrong can be settled 
wholly from the standpoint of whether a man goes into architecture 
primarily to make money or whether he goes into it primarily to do 
the best work the Lord will let him accomplish. The expediency of 
such a partnership from a financial standpoint is indisputable. [ts 
necessity, from an arvistic standpoint, is absolutely denied. If the 
architect really has the creative spirit, if he has it in him to be all 
that the word architect might imply, it is no one’s fault but his own 
if he is unable to handle all of his work alone. There are plenty of 
opportunities for study; it is not impossible for him to keep easily 
abreast of scientific growth and structural development, and the very 
fact that he will have to work hard to keep up with the times will 
help him to make his work well rounded and comprehensive and 
more truly fitted for its purpose. Architecture which is mere de- 
signing is often as one-sided and false as the so-called architecture 
which is mere construction. Book-keepers, superintendents and spe- 
cialists in every department can always be had for the asking, and 
can be used intelligently so long as the architect knows thoroughly 
what he wants, but the moment he resigns any one portion of his 
work wholly to some one else, whether it be the artistic, the practical 
or the business side, he by so much deprives himself of just right to 
the title of architect and to a corresponding extent he mmperils the 
full measure of his real architectural success. A partnership which 
is an association of two architects working together, mutually en- 
couraging one another, in sympathy with one another’s aims and 
endeavors, is quite another affair, but the partnership in which a 
man deliberately relinquishes an essential part of his profession can 
be justified only when architecture is considered a mere means of 
earning money. 





GERMAN REGULATIONS RELATING TO ARMORED 
CONCRETE. 


| HE increasing use of armored concrete upon the Continent, and 
the necessity for some uniform system to be adopted, has in- 
duced the various societies of engineers and architects to formu- 
late rules for the guidance of builders and contractors who have 
undertaken constructions in armored concrete. The following synop- 
sis, which is also a translation of the Regulations issued by the Office 
of Building Inspectors (Germany) with regard to work being carried 
out under the Hennebique System, recently appeared in our Swiss 
contemporary, La Bulletin Technique. 

In order to undertake any work in the Hennebique System, the 
special authorization of the Inspectors of Buildings must be obtained. 
The request must be accompanied by copies of the plans, static cal- 
culations, and an account of the properties and composition of the 
materials to be employed. The authorization will, in general, be 
granted upon the following conditions : — 


1. The execution of work shall only be confided to experienced 
workmen, who shall be under the superintendence and permanent 
control of a trustworthy manager, who must be able to prove, by 
means of certificates, that he has a perfect knowledge of the Henne- 
bique System. 

2. The concrete must be composed of a good brand of cement, 
sharp sand and gravel. The proportions of the mixture are to be 
such that the resistance of the concrete to crushing shall not be less 
than 150 kilogrammes per square centimetre (2,062.5 pounds per 
square inch), after hardening for twenty-eight days. The resistance 
to tension, i. e., the tensile force at which the concrete breaks, must 
not be less than 40 kilogrammes per square centimetre (about 550 
pounds per square inch). ‘The admitted force to compression must 
not be less than 30 kilogrammes per square centimetre (about 412.5 
pounds per square inch). 

3. The coéflicient of force exerted by the armatures must not ex- 
ceed 875 kilogrammes per square centimetre (about 12,031} pounds 
per square inch) to tension or compressing ; and 700 kilogrammes per 
square centimetre (about 9,625 pounds per square inch) to shearing. 

1. The net weight for Hennebique constructions shall not exceed 
2,500 kilogrammes per cubic metre (about two-and-one-half tons per 
cubic yard). For the static calculations the following bases are ad- 
mitted in general : — 


5. The tensile or compressional force of the armature must be ie 
proportion to the modulus of elasticity of the iron and the concrete. 
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As the modulus of elasticity in a concrete answering to the above 
requirements is generally taken at 200,000 kilogrammes per square 
centimetre, and that of the iron at 2,000,000 kilogrammes per 
square centimetre the equivalent will be *‘a==,),.” In general, the 


? > 
maximum moment shall be taken as equal to a (P = the total load, 


and / the span of the arch or beam). Where arches or beams are 
surmounted by weight-bearing slabs or floors, a portion of these slabs 
(not more than one-third of the span of the latter) may be considered 
as forming part of the arch or beam, thus forming a T section. If 
the beams are supported on trusses, one-third of the span of these 
secondary supports may also be considered as belonging to the floor- 
ing or arch slabs; in which / will equal the span of the secondary 
beam or truss. In order to avoid a possible “ bulging” in columns 
or supports, the construction of these last must be such that all 
harmful tension is avoided. In working out the equation for these, 
not only must simple compression be allowed for, but, also, “ bulg- 
ing.” The equation must, therefore, be J = 60 x P X /* for an 
axial load, and J=100 x P x I1* for an eccentric load. In the 
equations J, expressed in cubic metres, represents the minimum mo- 
ment-of-inertia of the section of a column, P the load in metric tons 
(1,000 kilogrammes = 2,200 pounds), and / the length in metres. 

6. An arch, beam, or truss, having a span equivalent to 3.2 metres 
(about 9} feet) must bear a load of at least 1,800 kilogrammes per 
square metre (about 3,960 pounds per square yard). With a section 
of Om*.2 (about 1 inch), its net weight will be .2 x 2,500 = 500 
kilogrammes per metre (about 1,100 pounds per yard), its total load 
per metre, 1,800 x 1.5 x 500 = 3,200 kilogrammes (about 7,040 
pounds), and the moment-of-curve equals 

M = ;'; 3,200 X 3.2° = 3,276 m. kg. = 327.6 em. kg. 

The section of a bar of iron being } 3.14 x 2.8°=6.2cm*. The 
coéfficient being a = ,\,, the total section will be F=16 x 35 
1384 x 10+ 10 x 6.24 10 X 6.2 = 560 + 1,340 4+ 62 + 62 = 
2,024 cm*. 

The static-moment of this section in relation to the upper curve 
equals 

S= 560 x $ k 35+ 1,340 x $ X 10-4 62 X 28-4 62 x 32= 

9,800 + 6,700 + 1,736 +- 1,984 — 20,220 cubic centimetres. 





The moment-of-inertia equals 
J = 9,800 & % & 85 + 6,700 & % & 10+ 1,736 & 28+ 1,984 x 
32 = 385,439 cm*. 
Distance of the centre-of-gravity from the upper curve equals 
20,220 . 

= 00 > 10 cm. (about 4 inches), 
and the moment-of-inertia with regard to the axis passing through 
the centre-of-gravity equals 

J s = 385,430 — 2,024 & 10° = 183,030 cm‘. 


One, therefore, obtains as resistance to compression in the concrete, 


10 & 327.680 


S = =— 8 947 
d 183.080 about 18 kg. per sq. cm. (about 247 pounds 


per square inch). 
The resistance to tension in the concrete will equal 
25 « 327.680 


183,030 


S:= == 45 kg. per cm.’ (618 pounds per square inch). 
Distance from the compressional centre to the tensional centre 
equals 
35 — $10 — 5 = 26.67 em. (about 10} inches). 
The tension borne by the iron equals 
327 680 y 
°= ST = 12.286 kg. (about 27 pounds). 
«9.04 
The tensional force on the iron equals 
12.286 2 , 
ra 9.91 kg. per cm.* (about 136 pounds per square inch). 


In columnar work a column 7 metres high (22.9 feet) is supposed 


to support an axial load of 
P = 65,000 kg. (143,000 pounds). 
The section equals 
F = 30 x 60+ 10 x 6 (n) X 1.8°= 1,800 & 611 = 2,411 em.? 
Moment-of inertia in relation to the axis passing through the centre- 
of-gravity equals 
J = #5 60 X 30°+ 611 & 10° = 196,100 cm.* 
Minimum moment-of-inertia required equals 
J=60 X 65 & 7? = 191,000 em.! 
Resistance to compression equals 
Sd— 65.000 
2,411 
The same column submitted to an eccentric load equals 
P = 15,000 kg. (33,000 pounds), 
parallel to the axis of the column and acting at 20 em. (8 inches) 
from the centre-of-gravity of the section. 
Maximum force of compression in the concrete equals 


—= 27 kg. per cm.* (about 371 pounds per square inch). 


~,__ 15,000 , 15,000 x 20 x 15 
ee Fail ¥ 196.100 
(about 400 pounds per square inch). 
Distance of the neutral line to the axis passing through the centre- 
of-gravity equals 


= 6.2 + 22.9 = 29.1 kg. per cm.’ 


M = P 
W=F/s 


196,100 
~~ 2,411 & 20 

Compressed section equals 
F=19.07 x 60+ 3 X 10(n) X 1.8° = 1,144 + 306 = 1,450 em.’ 
Static-moment of the section in relation to the neutral axis equals 


S= 1,114 x — + 306 x 14.07 = 10,908 + 4,305 = 15,213 em.* 


Moment-of-inertia of the same section in relation to the neutral 
axis equals 

J = 10,908 & % X 19.07 + 4,305 X 1,407 = 138,677 + 60,571 = 

199.248 cm." 

Distance of the centre-of-compression to the neutral axis equals 
__ 199,248 
~~ 15,213 
Distance from the tensional centre to the armature equals 

z= 10 X 13.1— 4.07 = 19 cm. 
Distance from P (total load) to the tensional centre equals 
p= 24.07 — 13.1 = 11 cm. 

Total tension of the iron equals 


= F xe 15,000 X At 8,700 kg. = (18,040 pounds). 


= 4.07 cm. = 


d = 13.1 cm. 


z 19 
Resistance of the iron to tension equals 
8,700 


Se=, < 10 5 — about 280 kg. per cm.’ (about 3,850 pounds per 
square inch). 

Load Tests. — The trials for the load must be made each time that 
a story or stage of the work is completed, and when the concrete has 
acquired a sufficient hardness. The building-inspectors must be noti- 
fied of the time at which the trials will take place in order that they 
may superintend the said trials. 

The floors, arches and principal beams shall be loaded with three 
times, and the columns with five times, the surcharge allowed in the 
above calculations. If the building-contractors and others engaged 
in these constructions fail to carry out the rules as herein stated, the 
inspectors reserve the right to interdict the contractor or contractors 
in question from carrying out any subsequent work under the Henne- 
bique System. 

Translator’s Note. — ‘The principal cities where these rules are 
at present in force are Dresden, Diisseldorf, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Hamburg and Carlsruhe.” 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT AT ST. PAUL’S. 


FOREIGNER who wished to exemplify the tendency towards 
A confusion which is supposed to be inherent in England could 

not find a more striking instance than is afforded by the history 
of the Wellington Memorial. That noble work cannot be considered 
as completed, and as every stage of its existence has hitherto been 
marked by error, there is no knowing what may happen to it. There 
is a tragedy also accompanying it, for the life of the sculptor was 
clouded and, indeed, shortened by the unworthy treatment he re- 
ceived from representatives of the Government who were in power 
during its creation. A recent event suggests the propriety of a brief 
narration of the strange history. 

Wellington died in 1852, a year after the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, which was imagined to initiate a new era in which war 
would be unknown. He was buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s. In 
1856 it was resolved to make arrangements for the erection of a mon- 
ument in the Cathedral. A competition, that might be called inter- 
national, was organized. It excited so much interest that no less than 
five hundred applications were received for the conditions, which were 
accompanied by a plan of St. Paul’s. The site selected was not that now 
occupied by Stevens's work, or that in which it was originally set up, 
but under the most eastern arch on the north side of the nave, the 
space allotted measuring 13’ x 9’. The cost of the memorial was es- 
timated to be £20,000, an inadequate sum for so important an under- 
taking. The nine premiums offered amounted to £2,200. Eighty- 
three designs were sent in. 

Muddle prevailed as soon as the designs had to be considered. The 
judges were the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Overstone, Dean Mil- 
man, Mr. Edward Cust, Mr. Gladstone and Professor Cockerell. The 
last, as a professional artist, felt he was out of place, especially as his 
suggestions were not accepted. He therefore resigned. The busi- 
ness was consequently left in the hands of amateurs. One of their 
first steps was to express, but rather indefinitely, disapproval of the 
site. They said: “ We have not considered ourselves bound to take 
into exclusive consideration the peculiar fitness and adaptation to 
that spot in St. Paul’s Cathedral which appears to be in contempla- 
tion for the erection of the proposed monument, which consideration 
might possibly have led to some difference in the selection.” The 
judges assessed designs for the different prizes which varied in amount 
from £700 to £100, but suggested that before one was chosen for 











execution the opinion of some experienced artists should be obtained. 
After the awards had been made the test was applied of placing the 
premiated models under a small copy in wood of the arch in the nave, 
although that position was thought to be unsuited. The design by 
Alfred George Stevens, to which one of the £100 prizes had been 
adjusted, appeared to sustain the test most successfully, and Lord 
John Manners, as First Commissioner of Works, gave him the com- 
mission. 

The name of Alfred Stevens was mainly known in connection with 
industrial designs, and there was much discontent expressed over 
his appointment. This did not, so far as can be made out, produce 
any effect in Whitehall. Stevens was not, however, recognized as 
one of the grandees of art, and, as if with a desire to diminish any 
pride he might feel at his success, the insufficient sum assigned for 
the work was further reduced. A pair of bas-reliefs were ordered 
to adorn the spot set apart for the memorial on the southwest in- 
stead of the northeast side of the building, and the £6,000 which they 
cost, with other expenses, were deducted from the £20,000 which 
was supposed to be applicable to Stevens’s work alone. Stevens was 
allowed the liberty of altering his design to suit the diminished price, 
but the unprecedented condition was imposed on him that he must 
deposit with the Office of Works a full-sized model of the memorial 
as it was to be carried out. Eventually he found that not wore than 
£10,000 was at his disposal. 

A work of such extreme importance, which was expected to em- 
body the most advanced art of the time, and to express the national 
admiration for Wellington, could not be modelled and wrought with 
expedition. Stevens wished to brood over his task, and he altered 
and realtered, regardless of the fact that however much he might 
elaborate it and come nearer to perfection, there could be no in- 
crease of profit to himself. He was, unquestionably, a bad account- 
ant, and, as such, was an undesirable contractor. The different 
parts of the memorial were not completed in the order which would 
be believed most satisfactory by ordinary men of business, and 
eventually it was necessary to make arrangements with another con- 
tractor for completing the work to such an extent as would enable 
the public to realize that the Office of Works was not wasting money 
on an illusion. The result is to be seen in St. Paul's. The mate- 
rials used are bronze and marble. It is satisfactory to know that 
throughout it is an Englishman’s design which is before us. It is 
also gratifying testimony to English skill that the complicated cast- 
ings, than which none more difficult ‘can be seen in Europe, were 
carried out in an English foundry by Mr. H. Young. 

In the original design, Stevens intended to have the monument 
surmounted by an equestrian figure of Wellington. He wished to sug- 
gest the victorious warrior who gained one hundred fights and never lost 
a gun, as well as the honored chief who had to succumb, like the mean- 
est, to death. Stevens had studied Renaissance art too deeply to be 
unaware of the advantage of the pyramid arrangement. The eques- 
trian figure formed a climax to the composition. That he was slow 
to realize so important a part of the memorial is easily understood. 
Da Vinci, we know, went long in quest of the central head for his 
“Last Supper.” Dean Milman bad objected in a humorous way to the 
Duke riding into the Cathedral on his own monument, and in conse- 
quence Stevens had prepared a dome-like termination. Any modi- 
fication of that kind, which, by the bye, was never realized, did not 
cause the annihilation of his project of a conquering Wellington. 
His pupil, Mr. Hugh Stannus, tells us how Stevens, “ after his afflic- 
tion by paralysis, and when his mind had become somewhat warped, 
began to prepare a model for an equestrian statue. ‘This is very 
rough and incomplete, being a mere full-sized sketch in plaster.” 

Everyone knows that for the last quarter of a century much has 
been said and written concerning the statue. It is a question which 
bristles with difficulties. Stevens’s rough sketch is less suggestive of 
the slim “ Copenhagen ” which was employed at Waterloo than of such 
a horse as Mr, G. F. Watts has modelled, and which can portray the 
dominant power of the rider. Mr. Stannus put one side of the case 
when he said: “ A first-rate sculptor accustomed to equestrian groups 
would doubtless find it (the model) very useful to fix the size and 
general attitude in making a group, should the Government decide 
upon going to the expense, and if the Cathedral authorities revoke 
the late Dean’s decision and allow of it. This would, however, at 
once take away from Stevens the credit of having completed the 
work. The truest respect to his memory will be shown by leaving 
the monument as he arranged it at the climax of his judgment, in- 
stead of calling in another sculptor to divide the credit with the 
dead.” On the other hand, we have the late Lord Leighton advo- 
cating the worthily crowning of the magnificent conception of the me- 
morial by an equestrian statue of the Duke. The rough, unfinished 
model, he considered, would “ serve as a sufficient guide to the artist 
who shall be privileged finally to carry out this portion of the cen- 
otaph; that artist should be a man whose genius will carry him 
worthily through such a task, and whose reverence for the name of 
Alfred Stevens will ensure that close adherence to the leading lines 
and features of the first design which the public voice would justly 
demand ; such a man, both in his gifts and in his reverence, the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's have seen in Mr. Gilbert, R A., whose 
selection for so noble a task will command, I cannot doubt, universal 
approval.” 

Lord Leighton endeavored to collect the funds which would be 
requisite for the production of the statue. Sir E. J. Poynter vainly 
attempted to induce the Government to give £2,000. Last year the 
President considered he was justified in believing the Government 
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would be more favorable to the proposal. Meanwhile, another effort 
was being made by a few private donors to raise the money, and 
with better results. The Dean and Chapter have agreed to the proj- 
ect, and the commission for the equestrian figure has been entrusted 
to Mr. John Tweed. 

In our days it is almost impossible to make a selection of an artist 
which will gain general approval. ‘There is so much equality among 
painters and sculptors, it is assumed that the preference for any in- 
dividual is a slight on the others, as if it were intended to convey 
that there is no longer a common averaze among all. It was inevit- 
able that when a sculptor who was not even an Associate of the 
Academy was selected for so important an undertaking his capability 
should be questioned. Mr. Tweed can point to, at least, one trial- 
piece which is meritorious. We published some panels in June, 1900, 
which were prepared by him for the base of a statue of Cecil Rhodes, 
and any one who will look at them with impartial eyes must allow 
that the mounted men and their steeds have been modelled with much 
vigor. The sculptor made no attempt to imitate, much less to rival, 
the Panathenaic frieze. He had to represent improvised soldiers 
without any common uniform, and their horses were not of the 
heroic type. The figure of Cecil Rhodes is also without any ideal- 
ization. It is the portrait of a vigorous man who wished to be 
represented in his everyday attire, which, it must be allowed, is not 
suggestive of Bond Street. What must strike every one is that 
the sculptor was, above all things, truthful, and faithfully realized the 
class of men who were the pioneers of empire in South Africa. 

Is it to be taken as a universal axiom that a young sculptor 
who makes individuality predominant in his works must necessarily 
fail when he attempts to be imaginative? ‘To say, as one of the 
Academicians does, that to put ‘weed upon Stevens is to put Salis- 
bury spire upon St. Paul's, and that the result would be lamentable, 
because the incongruity would be lasting, and remain an eternal dis- 
credit to the art judgment of this generation, may be very vehement; 
but it is only a new version of the attacks made against Stevens 
nearly fifty years ago, when the superior beings of art pointed out 
the incongruity of employing the work of a modeller of fenders and 
fire-irons for a national memorial. Why should Mr. Tweed be de- 
nied the opportunity of producing an heroic figure of Wellington 
because he had been successful in representing miners on horseback 
and undrilled infantry? A man who is a devoted admirer of Stevens's 
work is not likely to be regardless of the spirit of the memorial. 

At the same time, we consider that as the memorial is a national 
treasure it should not be made the subject of hole-and-corner ar- 
rangements. A few men may believe they are entitled to public 
gratitude because they subscribed among themselves the £2,000 for 
the completion of the Wellington Monument, which Lord Leighton, 
with all his influence, was unable to raise, and which the Government 
was afraid to grant. But they would show a wise and generous 
spirit if they did not insist on being the dispensers of the money. 
Many a fine church in England has been ruined because subscrib- 
ers insisted on the carrying out of pet schemes of restoration. 
Sculptures can be as easily disfigured as buildings. We do not sup- 
pose Mr. Tweed’s work would be out of harmony with Stevens’s. 
As he obtained the commission, let him retain it. But, for the sake 
of principle, we consider he ought to allow his model of the equestrian 
statue of Wellington to be subjected to the scrutiny of some artists 
of standing. If there is any apprehension of jealousy affecting im- 
partiality in England it would not be impossible to obtain a judg- 
ment from Frenchmen which could not be impugned. But what 
artist would equal Mr. Watts for such a purpose ? 

We cannot close without remarking on the conduct of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's. For years past it was believed that 
Dean Milman’s dictum about the unfitness of an equestrian figure 
was still accepted as law. Now there has been a startling change, 
and arrangements have been entered into which are enough to dis- 
turb the repose of the author of “ Fazio.” The Bishop of Stepney, 
although chairman of the committee, was not aware of what was 
transacted between hisown committee and the Dean and Chapter. 
The President of the Royal Academy was no less ignorant on the 

subject. All this is very serious. It reveals that the Cathedral au- 
thorities need supervision, and that to ensure protection for the build- 
ing and its contents Parliamentary interference is urgently demanded. 
— The Architect. 


HEATING AND COOLING HOUSES. 


LANS have been completed by the Baltimore Heating and Re- 

frigerating Company by which the houses in that city may be 

supplied with heat and cold as desired, through pipe-lines to 
be laid under the streets. Power-houses and plants have already 
been secured, and within a short time the system will be in opera- 
tion. Contrary to general belief, the refrigerating pipe-mains will 
not be cold, but will be at the same temperature as other mains, such 
as gas and water; the pipe-lines carry a “cold potential,” that is, 
a means of producing cold, or, correctly speaking, a means of taking 
up heat. The pipe-line supplies the means of continually taking away 
heat from enclosed areas, which is accomplished by means of liquid an- 
hydrous ammonia, which is sent out through a main pipe and connected 
by branch or service pipes with the customer’s refrigerator or other 
space to be cooled. This liquid is held under pressure in the pipe, 
so it cannot expand or boil or take up any heat, and thus is at the 
same temperature as the ground through which it passes. At the re- 
frigerator the liquid service-pipe is connected to a coil of piping 
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inside of the refrigerator, called the “ expansion coil.” This coil con- 
nects at its other end with a second service-pipe and second main laid 
alongside of the liquid line. This is called the “vapor line.” By 
the action of the machinery at the central station a low pressure is 
maintained in the vapor line and the expansion-coils connected with 
it. 

A specially constructed valve allows the liquid to trickle from the 
liquid line where there is pressure into the expansion-coils, where 
the pressure is about the same as the atmosphere. The amount of 
pipe-surface and feed of ammonia is so adjusted that all of the liquid 
is boiled to a gas in the expansion-piping, and all of the refrigerating 
effect of the liquid is used up in the refrigerator; the gas which 
leaves the expansion-piping by way of the vapor-line service-pipe has 
practically no refrigerating power, hence, the vapor line is also at or 
very near the temperature of the ground. The refrigerating-ma- 
chine at the central station is continually sucking back the gas and 
compressing it into condensers, where the heat is squeezed out of 
it and taken away by cooling water, and it is recondensed to a liquid 
and again sent out through the liquid line on its cooling mission. It 
will thus be seen that the cooling methods are exactly the reverse of 
steam-heating operations. 

The steam-heating is on a new plan. In the early days a return 
main was used to carry back the condensed water from the radiators 
of customers, but as pipes were destroyed by the return water in a few 
years these mains were abandoned, and in their place are used econo- 
mizing-coils. These coils are really hollow corrugated castings, 
through which the water runs after being condensed in the radiators. 
These coils are placed in tin-lined boxes with fresh-air inlets and 
tin-pipe outlets to a register in the floor above, just the same as in 
furnace practice. In this way a continual current of warm fresh air 
is introduced into the building, and all the available heat that remains 
in the water of condensation is utilized to supplement the work of 
the radiators, at the same time securing perfect ventilation. Modern 
methods are used to prevent the leakage caused by expansion and 
contraction. The experience of a quarter of a century has gradu- 
ally developed a system of insulation which has practically reached 
its commercial limit and has reduced the loss of heat by radiation to 
from one-fourth of one per cent to five per cent, depending on the 
amount of steam used through a given length of main, the percent- 
age, of course, decreasing as the amount of steam delivered increases. 
— N. Y. Evening Post. 





COOLING AN AUDITORIUM BY THE USE OF ICE.! 


ton High School, June, 1901, the writer was requested by the 

Board of Directors to devise some means by which the audito- 
rium could be kept at a comfortable temperature during the exer- 
cises and not become overheated. Time being short, the only re- 
source left was by the use of ice. 

A rack was constructed in the fresh-air inlet large enough to hold 
about eight tons of ice, with several shelves having slatted bottoms, the 
frame being made from 2” x 6” hemlock studs. At 6 o’clock in the 
evening the ice was placed in the rack and staggered in such a way 
that the air was compelled to pass around and between the cakes of ice 
until discharged by the fan through the flues into the auditorium 
above, to mingle with the sultry atmosphere, tempering, diffusing 
and maintaining a temperature that was most invigorating. The 
bottom, or floor, of the rack was made from matched pine lumber and 
lined with No. 28 galvanized-iron, and drained by a 2-inch gas-pipe. 
Two fans of the disc-type are employed to ventilate this building, 
one 11 feet diameter, and an 8-foot diameter exhaust-fan, located in 
the attic, the air being forced into the auditorium through a vertical 
flue at each side of the stage and from above the dressing-rooms, 
foul air making its exit through the registers in the floor, and which 
are located in the aisles. The construction of this system admits of 
by-passing all the air intended for the building through the audito- 
rium. 

That such an arrangement is necessary can readily be seen from 
the fact that the seating capacity of this room is 900, but on occa- 
sions of this kind about 1,400 persons gain admittance, filling every 
available space to overflowing. The outside temperature was 90 de- 
grees Fahr., while the inside temperature was maintained at 76 
degrees Fahr. The humidity was normal, and at no time reached a 
point of saturation. That it proved satisfactory can best be demon- 
strated by the fact that the directors were so well pleased that they 
desired the method to be used for the coming exercises, June, 1902. 

The size of the anditorium is 80’ x 80’ x 20’ high. The amount of 
ice melted was, on June 11, 13,600 pounds; June 12, 11,800 pounds ; 
June 13, 13,000 pounds, making a total of 38,400 pounds melted dur- 
ing the three nights. The fans were designed to deliver 3,000,000 
cubic feet of air per hour under the friction of the ducts; the speed 
of the plenum-fan was 100 revolutions per minute and that of the 
exhaust-fan 120 revolutions per minute. By the use of calcium- 
chloride an absolute control of the moisture was maintained. In 
the case of rooms cooled by means of ice, or by direct ammonia ex- 
pansion, or by any refrigerating-plant, calcium-chloride permits of 
an easy regulation of the percentage of moisture, as it has a capac- 
ity to absorb three times its own weight in moisture before becoming 


(ae days previous to the commencement exercises in the Scran- 
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A paper by John J. Harris read at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Engineers at Atlantic City, N. J., June 16, 
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1902, and presented with additional data and illustrations at annual meeting, 
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fully dissolved. The method of applying calcium-chloride for this 
purpose is to dispose the same in shallow pans with perforated false 
bottoms, so as to allow the accumulated moisture to drain off and de- 
posit in the bottom of the pans, and they should be placed in the 
ducts where the rapid currents of air pass over the surface of the cal- 
cium. The commercial calcium-chloride should be practically chemi- 
cally pure, containing no chloride of sodium or chloride of magnesium 
which, with the above purpose in view, are absolutely useless, having 
comparatively little affinity for moisture. 
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ful book? with both pleasure and profit. Perhaps the profit 

will be greater among the young architects, to whom the prac- 
tical suggestions, many of which are familiar to their more experi- 
enced brethren, will be quite new; but the pleasure will be keener 
among the older men, who do not often have the happiness of follow- 
ing, under such able and earnest guidance, a discussion of the 
esthetic aspects of the art which they love. It is not that critics 
and sentimentalists have forgotten to write about the art of archi- 
tecture; on the contrary, there is no subject, perhaps, which has 
called forth more unintelligible maundering in print; but a book on 
architecture as a fine art, written by some one who has studied it 
thoroughly as an art, for people who also understand and practise 
the art, is a novelty in this country, and the profession is to be con- 
gratulated on the contribution which Mr. Van Pelt has made to the 
literature of the subject. 

Naturally, as an old and distinguished pupil of the Paris School 
of Fine-Arts, our author refers for his illustrations mainly to French 
and Italian examples, and he modestly acknowledges his indebted- 
ness for much of his material to the instructions of his own teachers, 
Guadet, Thierry and Deglane; but nowhere in the world is such a 
mass of artistic tradition collected for the use of architects as in 
Paris, and Mr. Van Pelt could not confer a greater benefit upon the 
younger men in the profession here than by collecting for them with 
such intelligence and discrimination the principles of planning and 
design current in the best circles of the School. Besides doing this, 
he has, however, done much more, in presenting a learned, thought- 
ful and extremely interesting view of the intellectual sources of 
esthetic pleasure, as applied to architectural design. The chapters 
devoted to this are the more important for the reason that the mental 
action involved in such design is so refined that it is difficult for any 
one, however gifted, to keep his mind long concentrated upon it; and 
the rules deduced from experience in regard to unity, balance, con- 
centration and so on assist the architect in very much the same way 
that the rules of harmony assist the musician. No musician would 
think of composing without having learned the rules of harmony, 
even though, like Handel, he ventured sometimes to transgress them ; 
and the architect, however prejudiced he may be against what he 
supposes to be formality and routine, will design far more rapidly, 
and with much greater security of success, by familiarizing himself 
with the principles which Mr. Van Pelt presents so clearly, and with 
such convincing illustration. What he says about the preservation 
of scale, for instance, reminds us of a story about the late H. H. 
Richardson. Richardson, faithful to the traditions of the Atelier 
Andre, in which he was trained, was devoted to “bigness” and 
“ stuff,” and one day brought into the office a sketch for some build- 
ing, furnished with a tower which he thought of satisfactory propor- 
tion, but which ‘measured eight hundred feet in height. To reduce 
it to practicable dimensions changed the proportions of the group 
completely, and the design had to be made over. This mishap, 
which is very common with inexperienced designers, was the more 
singular with Richardson, for the reason that he was perfectly aware 
of the necessity for keeping the scale of a design in mind, as well as of 
his own inclination to the colossal, and he was never tired of admon- 
ishing his own pupils to draw a figure of a little “onhomme” at the 
side of their paper, not, as Mr. Van Pelt advises, for correcting a 
design already made, but as a preliminary step to the first sketching 
of the design. 

The subject of scale, in its various relations, oceupies, as it should, 
a long chapter in the book, and is followed by the discussion of more 
complex rules of composition. After this we find a multitude of 
suggestions, very much of the sort that a benevolent ancien in a Paris 
atelier would retail for the benefit of his younger comrades, but 
extremely valuable to students in this country ; and the book ends 
with a treatise on the requirements of special classes of buildings, 
such as schools, hospitals, commercial and railway buildings, and so 
on, which, although condensed, is admirably done. Throughout the 
book, the illustrations really illustrate the text, and in the most effec- 
tive manner, the only exceptions to the rule being, possibly, the Prize 
of Rome plans of MM. Pascal, Deglane, Tournaire, Chaussemiche, 
Bigot and Duquesne, which are introduced as studies of arrangement 
and rendering, but in which experienced architects will delight to 
trace the consummate skill of those great masters of their art, 


FA tet book? wi young and old, will read Mr. Van Pelt’s delight- 


2“ 4 Discussion of Composition,” especially as applied to Architecture. By 
John Vredenburgh Van Pelt, Architecte Diplomé par le Gouvernement Fran- 

sis. Illustrated by the Author. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 
Price, $2.00 net. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE OLD CITY-HALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


[DesIRING to include in the last Part of ‘“‘ The Georgian Period” some 
aceount of the old State-house, later the City-hall, at Hartford, Conn., we 
applied to Mr. George Keller for information. But the researches he was 
good enough to make took longer than was anticipated, and the subjoined 
data did not come to hand in time to be put to the intended use. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


HARTFORD, CONN., January 7, 1903. 
To THE EpITors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — I have been several times at the Secretary of State's 
office until I have finally succeeded in having the records searched, 
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tell me positively, but thought that Mr. Charles Hoadley, State Li- 
brarian, told him so. Hoadley is dead, and his successor has ran- 
sacked the State Library, but cannot find anything to throw light on 
the subject. I have also hunted in the City Library and the Histori- 
cal Library, but there is nothing to confirm the statement that Bul- 
finch was the architect. 

The building was begun in 1794 and occupied in 1796. 
$52,480, which was partly paid for by lottery. 

The balustrade was added in 1815 in order to protect people who 
might have to go upon the roof to extinguish fires, an alarm about 
that time having demonstrated that, unprotected, “the roof was so 
very dangerous that volunteers were scarce.” 

The cupola was added in 1822, Hartford having voted $300 with 
which to purchase a bell, which it gave to the State, and the Legisla- 
ture ordered the cupola to be built for its accommodation, “ modelling 
the structure after that on the old City-ball, New York.” The first 
story of the building was of Portland (Conn.) brownstone and brick 
above, with brownstone for the window caps and sills. In 1827 it 
was painted white. About six or eight years ago the paint was 
hammered off from the brownstone, and the whole building re- 
painted, including the stonework ; the stone in imitation of itself (!), 
and the brick a yellowish-cream color. 


It cost 








West Front: City 


but the result is very disappointing, as the clerk could find no report 
of the Old State-house Building Committee, nor any reference to the 
architect in the proceedings of the Legislature. I enclose the clerk’s 
letter. 

In the Comptroller’s office I discovered that Jeremiah Halsey had 
received some money for furniture for the State-house, September 30, 
1796, and knowing that his family belonged in Norwich I wrote to a 
friend there to hunt up the family papers, but there, too, the last of 
the line had been dead several years and there was no one left there 
to throw any light on the subject. Mr. Flagg, the artist, tells me that 


he got his information that Bulfinch designed the old State-house 
from the memorial history of Hartford in an article written by 
Mr. Brocklesby on the subject of “ Architecture.” 

I asked Brocklesby where he got his information, but he could not 


r 


7 


Hartford, Conr 


The pediment on the west front was decorated with a spread- 
eagle, shield and scrolls by the sign-painter who had the contract 
for doing the whole work. At the dedication of the old State-house 
building when it was converted into a city-hall Alderman Wm. E. 
Cone, in his address, also attributed the building to, Bulfinch, but on 
applying to him he could give me no authority for the statement. 

The principal front originally was the east front, of which I send 
you a small print. It had an open loggia, used for public addresses 
to the crowd who stood where the United States Post-office now ob- 
structs the view. 

When the old State-house was in its original state, without either bal- 
ustrades or cupola, it was a very simple, plain building and quite 
within the ability of many of the builders of that time. 

Truly yours, GEorGE KELLER. 
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A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 


CLEVELAND, O, Feb. 6, 1903. 
To THE EpiIToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly answer the following question either 
by letter or your journal: 

“What is the recognized standard compensation for architects 
on a building costing over $2,000,000 in Government and in private 
work ?” 

Trusting to receive a favorable reply, I remain. x. %. 

[THe standard compensation recognized all over the world, in the absence 
of a special agreement, is five per cent on the cost of the work. In this 
country, a special sliding scale of compensation to architects for Government 
work has been considered by the Treasury authorities, but we do not know 
whether it has been adopted. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 

















[Contributors of drawings ave requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MESSRS. C. I. BERG AND D. G. MALCOLM, AR- 
CHITECTS, AND MESSRS. C. H. GILLESPIE AND H. C. CARREL, 
ASSOCIATED, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLANS AND SECTIONS OF THE SAME. 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE “ DORCHESTER HEIGHTS” MONUMENT, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE OF E. V. R. THAYER, ESQ., NO. 1 RALEIGH 8T., BOSTON, 
MASS. MESSRS. LITTLE & BROWNE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE OF CHARLES 8. HAMLIN, ESQ., NO. 2 RALEIGH 8T., BOS- 
TON, MASS. MESSRS. LITTLE & BROWNE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 














Lanor-UNIonNs AND THE Ricurt To Work.—In referring in this 
journal last month to the case of Read vs. the Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons, the opinion was expressed that this case would 


have a far-reaching effect. It seems to have been speedily turned to 
account in the shipping world. For the first time, it has been author- 
itatively declared by a court of law that a conspiracy which results in 
preventing a man from doing what he has a legitimate right to do ex- 
poses those who &re associated in such conspiracy, whether they are 
trades-unions or other societies, to be cast in damages. The opinion 
has been expressed that this case established a precedent for an action 
by shipowners who have been damaged by the action of the South 
African shipping ring. This, as is well known, is a combination of 
shipowners who have combined to keep up the rates and to prevent 
outside competition, A competing line of steamships having been es- 
tablished, the ring refused to carry the goods tendered by any merchant 
which had been made by a manufacturer who shipped by the opposi- 
tion. The result is that a test case is likely to be brought before the 
courts of law, and if decided in favor of the plaintiffs, will only reaffirm 
the principle on which the House of Lords based its decision in the 
stonemason’s case. — Stone Trades Journal. 





WaATER-POWER OF THE WorLD.— In a paper read before the Frank- 
fort congress of German naturalists and doctors, Mr. A. Gradenwitz 
makes an estimate of the water-power now utilized in various countries 
for the generation of electricity. About 180,000 horse-power is thus 
utilized, he states, in Germany and Austria, in Switzerland about 160,- 
000 horse-power, in Sweden 200,000 horse-power. The total power 
available in Sweden is reckoned at about 2,000,000, whilst in France 
10,000,000 horse-power may be utilized, whilst the resources of the 
maintainous districts of Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Italy may 
be placed at about the same figure. In the .! nited States, Niagara 
alone could furnish 10,000,000 horse-power. The towns of Bozen and 
Meran, in the valley of the Adige, are now supplied with power at a 
cost of only twenty shillings per horse-power per annum, the maximum 
distance the current is transmitted being 20 miles, About 400,000 
electro-motors are, he estimates, in use in the German Empire. As to 
other uses of the current, Mr. Gradenwitz states that the prospect of 
utilizing the current for heating-purposes on a large scale is somewhat 
better than is commonly supposed. In fact, it would be cheaper to 
evaporate the brine at Hall by current transmitted from waterfalls 


about 12} miles away than it is with coal at its present local price, and 
burnt in the ordinary type of furnace, in which the proportion of heat 
utilized is but 20 to 50 per cent of the total calorific value of the fuel. 
With electric-current evaporation, on the other hand, the efficiency 
would approach 100 per cent. — Boston Transcript. 





Scuiprors ror Sr. Louis Farr. — Karl Bitter, Chief of Sculpture of 
the World’s Fair, has announced the allotment of work for the Exposi- 
tion to the following sculptors: S. H. Borglum, four great groups at 
the base of the Louisiana Purchase Monument; H. H. McNeill, main 
cascade sculpture; C. H. Niehaus, group at the northern end of the 
main axis, ‘‘ The Apotheosis of St. Louis” ; Lorado Taft, Chicago, two 
fountains in the transverse avenue; Karl Bitter, the Louisiana Purchase 
Monument; Isidor Konti, the sculpture of the two side cascades; 
J. Q. A. Ward, ‘‘ Napoleon”’; C. D. French, “ Jefferson ”?; Louis St. 
Gaudens, Charles Grafiey, of Philadelphia, and Philip Martini, perma- 
nent work on the art palace; Herbert Adains, portrait-statue; Enid 
Yandell, ‘‘ Victory,” to surmount the two restaurant pavilions; C. E. 
Potter and Phimister Proctor, figures in the main pictures. — Exchange. 





UNFADING COLORED Cement. — Various colored cements can be pro- 
duced by incorporating certain metallic oxides or metallic salts directly 
with the ground raw materials used in the manufacture of Portland- 
cement, and then burning the resulting mixture in the usual manner. 
A small quantity of chromic-oxide added to the raw-cement mixture 
will produce a green-colored cement, while oxide of cobalt will give a 
blue, varying in intensity according to the quantity of metallic-salt 
added. Oxide of copper will yield a peacock, or blue-green, cement, 
and a small quantity of oxide of iron, oxide of manganese and oxide of 
cobalt, in almost equal proportions, will produce a black cement. Tints 
produced in this manner will be found to be perfectly fast or unfading. 
— Stone Trades Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF Fine-Arts. — In the suit of Mr. Henry R. 
Towne, against the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine- Arts for selling 
pictures bequeathed by his father, John H. Towne, to the Academy, 
the answer is that no one of the Board of Directors who accepted the 
bequest was acting at the time the pictures were sold. The Board pleads 
ignorance of the terms of the bequest and denies that the picture speci- 
fied was worth “not less than $2,500.’ On the contrary, the Board 
says that $90, the price for which it was sold, was its full market value 
at the time.— N. Y. Times. 





Ecyptian EnGInEERING.— When the ‘laudator temporis acti” 
wants to silence the engineer, he says: ‘‘ After all, Egypt can show 
the biggest engineering-works in the world, and they are all 4,000 
years old. When you can surpass them, you will have something to 
boast of.” It is undoubtedly true that Egypt contains the largest 
structures in the world, and probably will for all time. It is not likely 
that we shall again see a building with 7,000,000 tons of stone in it, as 
has the pyramid of Gizeh, and it will be long before we have an irriga- 
tion-reservoir of greater capacity than Lake Moeris, which, accepting 
the figures of Major Brown, R. E., held 11,800,000,000 cubic metres 
(tons) of water between high and low water-marks. What the Laby- 
rinth was like we do not really know, but Herodotus classed it as a 
greater wonder than the Pyramids, although lesser than Lake Moeris. 
Further, there is a tradition that in the dim past the Nile flowed at 
the foot of the Libyan hills, and that it was diverted from that course 
into its present bed, and, if the account be true, the work was of 
enormous magnitude. The engineers of the past directed the forces 
of nature on a large scale, but, continues Engineering, to compare their 
work with ours to their advantage shows a complete ignorance of the 
science of engineering. The matter in which they excelled was 
the transportation and manipulation of heavy weights, a feat that 
appeals strongly to the lay imagination. Among the chief examples 
of such work are the columns of the Temple of Karnak. ‘To cut a 
block of stone in a distant quarry, to work it to a cylinder 12 feet in 
diameter, float it down the Nile, land it, and place it on the top of a 
column of similar stones, making a total height of 60 feet, was no small 
enterprise. A still more difficult undertaking was the great obelisk now 
standing beside the Church of St. John Lateran, in Rome, with a height 
of 108 feet, and a weight of 450 tons. But the crowning example of 
Egyptian engineering was the colossal statue of Rameses II, at Thebes. 
Before it was broken it was a single block of red granite 60 feet in 
height, and it has been computed to weigh 887 tons. These were 
notable examples of engineering-work, and a modern engineer might 
be proud of executing them. But it must be remembered that they 
were done very leisurely, and that labor was abundant. With the simple 
appliances that we may assume the Egyptians possessed, such as 
wedges, levers, ropes, and pulleys, great weights may be handled if we 
suppose that time was no object. The city of Thebes was in course of 
building 2,000 years, and in such a place it would excite little comment 
if a year was spent in putting an obelisk into position. If a weight can 
be moved at all, no matter how little, it can be transported any distance, 
provided the same conditions persist for the whole route. — London 
Engineering. 





Park DRIVEWAY-TUNNEL UNDER Cuicaco River.—A broad, well- 
lighted underground driveway, passing beneath the bed of the Chicago 
River and stretching from the Art Institute to Illinois and St. Clair 
streets, is formally announced to be the plan finally agreed upon by 
the park boards of the north and south sides to make the long-talked- 
of connection between the boulevard systems of these two portions of 
the city. A bill authorizing a $2,000,000 bond-issue containing a ref- 
erendum clause will be prepared by committees to the two park boards 
and will be submitted to the Legislature. Plans for the tunnel have 
been drawn. — Exchange. 





S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A, 
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WVAITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - Boston. 
Frl# VATOR SIGNALS ; 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








ROHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
LTARY- {RD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Engineering, Min 


ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, etc. Students admitted by exami 


nation and by transfer from other Schools or | 


Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 


J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean 


Dy OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER Co., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 
ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special! course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre 
tary of the University. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
Y JFASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
sollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. Lairp. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’ Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 


120 flates. Price $9.40. 
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Bnamel F*inish 


that is made of inferior material will always look cheap and 
mar the beauty of the finest drawing room. The best mate 
rials that can be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


Structural Enamels 


They always give satisfaction. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 





45 Broadway, New York 


GLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


‘< TH4 AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 

PART I 

THE FIvE ORDERS OF 
BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
Boeks: 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


ARCHITECTURE 





Price $0.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmeRICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


76 Plates. Price $0.00. 


American Arcuitect ann Buitpinc News Co. 
BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


American ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 





ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W TE. 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL ACTED cimor cozevearn 


RPlain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINION, MASS. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES |: 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTEK, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








The YANTACAW Chemical Fire or 


Danger from Chemical or stream to person or fabric 
Periodical recharging, testing or polishing. 


Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 
Danger from explosion 


fie ays in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 
> me chanism to become defective. 

c an be rechar wall in from twelve to twenty seconds. 

Mu¢ h more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
machines. 

Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
water without recharging 

With the twin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 
be obtained. 


Send for descriptive booklet. 


Yanlacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bidg., Phila. vee ee 
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and Canada 


Overhead Window Pullay YE: 


Specified by the leading Architects of United States 
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“Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
pportunity to judge because of our frequent 
oune to it and our occasional republica- 

clon of designs that are published in it, is the 

most complete and most interesting of the 

French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 
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ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 





On receipt of $6.25 we wlll forward for 
112 months. 
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PECIFY ‘‘HASTINGS” RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 


Random Widths, 


18 in. Thick Butts are Branded. 


18 * Thin ie 
16 * Thiek “ - 
16 * Thin ” 


All the above brands are free from knots and s: ap. 
Long Timber Furnished, Round or Sawn Square, Limit, 120 feet. 
F. R. STEVENS, Sales Agent, 


INGS,” write me. 


mae a ALL SIZES. 





Ww ARR ANTED CL BAR. ” 
“lt your contractor says he can't get 


18 Broadway,N. Y., 


Telephone, 


B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo 


‘PERF ECTION.” 
Environs.” 


‘EU REKA.’ 


AST , , . 
“= 82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


2577 Broad. 
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Part XI of the Georgian Perio 


HIS Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
ern States, contains 24 pages of text, illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 


25 plates 


It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus :— 
Of Part IX. 


“ Brought out in a compre hensive and exhaustive manner, toa 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated.’ 


—Building News, London. 


“Every part of which should be 
-The Architect, London. 


lishmen as to Americans. 


almost as interesting to Eng- 


‘Fully up to its | both in letterpress and illustra- 


ions. 


”—The Architectural Review 


London. 


“We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.”—N. Y. J'ribune. 


“In repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 


the collection has been pointed out.’ 


’—The Nation. 


” Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 


ence.”’—N, Y. 


Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“We can only express the hope that the publishers will continue 


the series. 


Of Part VIII. 


“In truth a work of superior excellence 


—TIrish Builder, Dublin. 


“This great work.’’—The Architectural Review, 


—Journal of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects. 


” 


and great usefulness. 


London. 


“Ts pee pg in illustrating nearly every phase of the 
. ¥. 


designer’s art.”’— Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 


interest.’ 


Of Part VII. 


“ The illustrations are extremely attractive.”"—The 


Review, London. 


“ Peculiarly attractive. 


’—The Builder, London, 


Architectural 


Baltimore Sun. 


| 


Of Part VI. 


“Whether from the technical or the general aspect these half 
dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable.”—Review of Reviews. 
instructive work.’—N. 


‘A peculiarly fascinating and 


Tribune. 
“One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 


the study of American architecture yet published.”—Springfield 
Republican. ea 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part IV. 


“This vi aluable publication growsininterest with every succeed- 
ing number.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Of Part Ill. 


‘The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 
tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 
inspired.’’—Art Interchange. 


‘One of the most important 
ond will rem: Lin for some time, 
definite shape.”’—The Nation, 


American works on architecture is, 
this work that is gradually taking 


Of Part I. 


“A set of models of inestimable value.”"—Art Interchange. 
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etc., has held its place in the 
front for years It has no equal BY 

| in construction or design 
- r s WILLIAM R. WARE 
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Eastern Warehouse and Office 
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ALL WISDOM DOES NOT STILL 
LINGER IN THE WOMB OF TIME 


Some of it has got into the back issues 
of the 


American Architect 


Among other bits of wisdom, useful to draughtsmen and students, 
are these serials :— 


“‘ Advice to Architectural Students.” EE j\evcn papers, beginning with 
No. 39. 

““Architectural Shades anu Shadows.”’ [Eighteen papers, illustrated, 
beginning with No. 687. 

“‘Architectural Education in the United States.” Four papers, 
beginning with No. 658. 

““The American Vignola”? (Unfinished). Six papers, illustrated, begin- 
ning with No. 13309. 

** Building Superintendence.”’ {hirty-one papers, illustrated, begin- 
ning with No, 262. 

“‘ Statics of Structurcs.”’’ Twelve papers, illustrated, beginning with 
No. 1093. 

“Hints for Builders.”’ ‘ive papers, beginning with No. 588. 


“‘Safe Building.”’ | 'ifty-two papers, illustrated, beginning with No. 532. 


Most of the issues of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT containing the serials 
enumerated in the list above are still in print and can be supplied 
by us. 

It is to be noted, too, that the further contents cf the several issues 
named above are not without value to the purchaser. 
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The Five Orders of Architecture 


upon request Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
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PART XIl 


“THE 
GEORGIAN 
PERIOD” 


[PRICE $6.00) 


Containing 47 plates—gelatine, half-tone and line—10 x 14’, 36 


pages of text enlivened by 64 cuts, and the index for the third Volume. 
a a 


This Part completes the third and final Volume of a work that critics 
have agreed to hold worth doing and to have been well done. We 
ourselves believe it to be a work of real value to the practising archi- 


tect, for whose daily needs we have prepared it. 
»* om» om» &* 


In the past we have done all that we could to enable subscribers to 
procure the work at the lowest practicable cost, and in future will 
accommodate purchasers in the matter of distributing payment over 


a reasonable period of time so far as we find it businesslike to do so. 
s**t st OM 


As previously announced, the work now becomes a net publication at 
$60.00, but we will allow those who have some, but not all, of the Parts 
to place orders for the remainder of the work at the discount rate until 
March I, 1903. 


* * * » 
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TRADE MARK. 
Wittanp L. Carer.) were, org ary. THE OKONITE CO., Lrto., 


H. Durant CHEEVER 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


-—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YORK. 
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- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 




















¢ 3 yee DRAWING PENCILS are perfectly 
uniform and uniformly perfect ; eleven degrees 
of hardness and softness. Ask for booklet 14. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











The Lovell Window 


AND Shutter Device 
FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, ETC. on 


THE BEST APPARATUS ON THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 

A LINE OF SASH 500 FEET LONG 
CAN BE OPERATED FROM ONE 
STATION IF DESIRED. Adapted to 
any kind of SASH or WINDOW. 















Send for descriptive 
Leaflet. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE G. DROUVE CO, ““s= 


Ind 

In) 
Bridgeport, Conn. + 

Manufacturers and erectors of all kinds of Sheet Met 

al Architectural Work. Work erected in all parts of 


the country. Satisfaction guaranteed Estimates 
cheerfully farnished from plans and blue prints. 
Correspondence solicited, 





MERCHANT 


Is stamped on a sheet of roofing tin it means 
the very best of everything is there — 





IN THE PLAT & 


—not in the advertisement. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Brooklyn Baltimore 





HITCHINGS & CO., *#svinsea 0 roar 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...neueuu. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 












The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 








NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


WORKS, © 
18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


ae 


1852. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
1865 ing in New England. 
fapdal» $ 60.000. Inventors and only Ma-u- 
inmaail facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWititourt. Pret 


“ " 
Epus C.DAVis,Treae x, BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORK. 


"sil i 
Perspeclive 
Drawing 


2 ae -BOOK written es- 
pecially for home study by 


W.H. Lawrence, Associate Pro- 














fessor, Department of Architect- 
ure, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 





INSTRUCTION 
UNDER 
SUPERVISION 
OF 
MEMBERS 
OF 
PACULTY 
OF 
ARMOUR 





. baci INSTITUTE 


Main Building, Armour OF 


Institute of Techno logy. 


TECHNOLOGY 

















Courses also offered in 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing 
Electrical and Steam Engineering 
Architecture 





The Engineering curriculum 
includes 
Civil, Mechanical, Locomotive and 
Marine Engineering, Navigation, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sheet Metal 
Work. Textile Manufacturing under 
foremost authorities. Also 40 short 
Special Engineering Courses. 








ln addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Armour ttintn of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Mention American Architect and Building News. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the ‘best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 
The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson iy a be te Boston, Mass. 










WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


170 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 


MN AM ‘whi 
Ail Hi 
a_i 











ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1141 MONADNOCK BLDG 303 MAGAZINE ST. 








ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE- WAYS 


Of Public Dulldines, 5 <+) aang 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars. etc 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New Yor. 








be 


SIDE WALLS 


:  hhe. 
WAINSCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 (6'" ST 


MAEW YORK METAL CEILING CO 


537°5539°541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 















Boston Office: 48 Congress St.. Room 24. 





‘**CONSERVO”’ 


WwoondD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 








THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 





imitations is carefuily explained, with illus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 














‘a 

> 

. : 4 

' | To Complete the Building  § 
‘i don’t fail to add the Introstile. The only perfect door f 
| strip which does away with the threshold. Shipped ready 4 

for application. Write for illustrated booklet. 4 

: |} The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 4 
Marietta, Ohio. , 
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AN IDEAL COUNTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


ist. One that does not require the transportation of books 
and papers to vaults at night. 

2d. One that does permit their being filed directly in 
desks and always at hand during the day. sii 

3d. One cont ining all approv ed labor saving devices. 

4th. One securing maximum strength in a minimum 
Space. 

5th. One that saves the space and costs of book vaults. 

6th. One unaffected by heat or moisture, ensuring free- 
dom from repairs. 

7th. One that is sanitary and impervious to microbes, 
vermin and rodents. 

8th. One that is artistic. 

gth. One that is incombustible and effectually prohibits 
hre. . 

Equipments of A/arb/e and Metal alone meet these 
conditions. We supply them. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 





Jamestown, N. Y. 











Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 














Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 


plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


1133 Broadway - = - New York City. 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of - nhey can be yused in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They de mt shiink, crack, get watei 
soaked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability makes them the most economics! 
ceilings in existence. Our * Classified Designs’”’ em 
brace a variety of atyles, and there is no building that 
we cannot mateh in its style of architecture Send 
for our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings, ” "tis 
ree, 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 210 EF. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main offices 
of the Montgomery Ward Building, 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 
waterproof, sanitary, extraordi- 
narily durable. A_ perfect floor 
for stores, offices, banking-rooms, 
court-rooms, school-rooms, libraries, 
hospital wards, cafés, bath-rooms, 
billiard-rooms, vestibules, halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . . . 25 Park Place 


Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago .....-.-. 150 Lake St. 
Se. Lamm 1. 6 ow 0 411 No. 3d St. 


San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 





Smith’s 














Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 





Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
7m oe ap w: St. 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 





ERSPECTIVES REND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The All-Metal Stair Protection 


Adopted for New York Subway 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
——— OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorRK Ciry. 














Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





























equipped to design and install. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HEATRE VENTILATION 


TO BE SUCCESSFUL MUST BE POSITIVE 
The air must be distributed with the utmost refinement, the temperature must 
be automatically controlled and the vitiated air must be immediately removed. 
The Fan System insures these results. It is the system which we 


have perfected during an experience of 30 years, and which we are completely 


PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON 314 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont St... Boston. Mass 
Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, #2.00 Extra. 


International Edition, per year in adv: ance 16.00 
= P quarterly , 18 00 
se°Payment should be made to American 
sae h itect and Building News Co. direct, either by 


dr or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: 
H. M. Carleton, Soe Court, 5 Beek man St. 
Agents at Larg 
. P. Spoke site na, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Bi irrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sals,”’ 15 cents per line (8 words to the line}, each 
insertion 5) cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 


rHE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. (Boston, Mass.), 
Clocks. Cover 4. 














See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Urawford Specialty Co. 
Cadell, F. K. 
Keasbey & Mattison Uo. 
Lunt, Moss & Co. 
Morse, Williams & So 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 

lowiag advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Kent-Costikyan,. 
Nelson, U. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Sayward, William = 
Tyler Co., The W. 
Van Kannel Swctting Door ,Co 
S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


\ R. CHARLES H. GILLESPIE and Mr. Henry 
i Clay Carrel have formed a joint partnership 
uoder the firm name of Gillespie & Uarrel, architects, 
1123 Broadway, New York City. They desire to re- 
ceive samples and catalogues from business men. 











WANTED. 

KAUGHTSMEN.— One or two thoroughly com- 
D petent architectural draughtsmen wanted at 
onee. Pay $18 per week. A permanent position for 
good men. Griggs & Hunt, architects, Waterbury, 
Conn 1417 





WANTED. 

SSOCIATION OR PARTNERSHIP. — Experi- 
A enced Western architect of good standing, is 
desirous, for family reasons, to go east, and wishes to 
correspond with some Eastern architect whose busi- 
ness requires, or might be benefited or enlarged by 
capabie assistance with a view to association. New 
York or vicinity preferred. Address “ Western Ar- 
chitect,” care American Architect and Building News 
Co., Boston, Mass. 1419 





WANTED. 

OSITLON.—M. 1. T. man, studied in Europe, prac- 
P tising architect for overt ree years, wishes posi- 
tion in Boston office. Salary not so much an object 
as additional training and experience. Address 
“H.8.,” 1075 Boylston St., Suite 7, Boston. 1417 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMEN.—One competent to carry out 

working drawings, exterior and interior details 
from preliminary sketches and desiga interiors. Also 
one man with less experience, for tracing inking in 
and ordinary detail work. Apply 12 to 1. Chapman 
& Frazer, 8 Exchange P1., Boston. 1416 





: WANTED. 

ISITION OR ASSOCIATE, — Competent man in 
P designing, full-sige detailing, specifications, 
superintendence or general office work, of 25 years’ 
experience with architect or construction company 
having good prospects or work under way. Factories, 
breweries, alterations and cottage work speciality. 
In or around New York or the South preferred. 
Trial granted. Address “Competent,” care of Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News, Boston, Mass. 

t.f. 





to the largest and finest 


Removal ©':p.:'tic Fm Fs 


lishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 








BINDINC. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a 
Cloth binding, whieh varies in color for the sev- 
eral editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - Maroon. 


66 ** International Edition - Blue. 


The REGULAR Epirion is bound in Semi-annual 
Volumes. 

The INTERNATIONAL Eptrion is bound in Quarterly 
Volumes. 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi- 
Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our 
standard practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the 
back of the volume to which they belong — the 
Double Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated accord- 
ing to this system, unless instructions of a con- 
trary nature are given at the time the work is 
placed in our hands. 








| THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Lron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Loenst St., St. Louis 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bldg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St..Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 








Soft, rich color effects are pro- 
duced on shingles by the use of 
Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle 
stains in the market, but only one 
SHINGLETINT, which means 
much to the consumer, who may 
safely buy it and know he is get- 
ting the best shingle stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combi- 
nation of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only 
beautifies but prolongs the life of 
the shingles. 





Finished woods and descriptive 
literature sent free upon applica- 
tion. 











BERRY BROTHERS, ‘Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York Philadel 
Boston Balti ae 


Chicago 


St. Louls 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) | 


[Althougha hemes gutien of the building intelligence | 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- | 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, | 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Augusta, Ga. — Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 
to this city for a library building. 


Baltimore, Md.—It is reported that the Roland 
Park Co. intends to extend its development in the 
northern suburbs of the city by acquiring more 
land that will give it about 700 acres. The land to 
be acquired it on Koland Ave , and between Roland 
Park aud Lake Roland. It is a part of the plan to 
construct a boulevard to connect with the proposed 
driveway from the city to Wyman Park and to 
extend it through Roland Park to Lake Roland. 

Messrs. Nixon & Zimmerman, the well-known 
theatrical managers who own the Academy of 
Music, will erect a new theatre here. The new 
theatre, it is said, will be on the plans of the Nixon, 
now in course of coostruction in Pittsburgh, and 
which, it is stated, will cost $1,000,000. 

Beverly, Mass.—The U. S. Shoe Machinery Co. 
has taken the business of the Marlboro Awl & 
Needle Co. and wll doubtless remove it to this city 
as soon as its new plant is completed. Work on 
the construction of the Beverly plant will begin 
about March 1, and $4,000,006 will be expended in 
carrying out the plans, 

Boston, Mass.— Probably $100,000 will be spent in 
the erection of the new building on St. Boto)ph St., 
near Massachusetts Ave., for the Industrial School 
for Crippled and Deformed Children at 424 New- 
bury St. Plans have been prepared by Peabody & 
Stearas, and the structure will be three stories 
high, of brick and stone. 

Four estates, numbered 137 and 139 Milk St.. Nos. 
141, 143 and 145 Milk St., also Nos. 4 to 10 Oliver 





St., known as the Vulcan "Building, and two parcels 
in the rear; also Nos. 31 and 33 Batterymarch St., 





BUILDING INTEL LIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


have been purchased by a new trust, known as the 
Oliver Building Trust. An eleven-story office-build- 
ing will be erected sometime early in the summer 
The total cost of land and building will be about 
$1.900,000. 

The Monks Building Trust bas been organized for 
the purpose of purchasing and improving the prop- 
erty Nos. 31-35 Congress St., now occupied by the 
Monks Building. Plans for an eleven-story office- 
building bave been prepared by Peabody & Stearns. 
George A. Fuller Company has the contract for its 
erection. 

The Oliver Ditson Co. have taken a twenty years’ 
lease of an eight-story fireproof building to be 
erected by E. P. Whitney eft al., trustees, at 15° 
Tremont St. Pians by Winelow & Bigelow. It is 
expected the buiiding will be ready for its occu- 
pants by the last of the year. 

Extensive changes will be made in the five-story 
building at 313-17 Washington St., known as the 
Snow Building. The plans have been drawn by 
Winslow & Bigelow. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— Plans have been filed for the 
alteration of the New York Theatre, The entire 
interior will be torn out and reconstructed. Cost, 
$100,000. 

Contracts have been signed for the remaining 
farm property in Flatlands, between Flatbush and 
Church Aves., Brooklyn. This farm fronts on the 
station of the Manhattan Beach Kailroad and Kou- 
wenhoven P!., and comprises almost 100 acres, and 
was owned by theestate of P.G. Kouwenhoven, J. B. 
Kouwenhoven and T. G. B. Kouwenhoven. The 
purchasers are a syndicate from Philade)pbia, 
represented by Aaron Osterman, who are going to 
develop the property for home sites. The price 
was about $1,500 «n acre. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s Church, the Madison Ave. Pres- 
byterian, has voted to acquire property on the 
opposite corner of 24th St. and Madison Ave. A 
handsome new church wil] be built 

It is reported that the New York Central Rail- 
road Co. will erect a termina! structure twenty-five 
stories high, to stretch trom Madison Ave, over 
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REDWOOD 


SHINGLES 


-- MAKES THE BEST .. 


We are Eastern Headquarters 


CLAPBOARDS 


— SALES — 


FINISH 


1898 MOULDINGS 


300,000 


Best Clear Quality 


Less Price than 


Fifth Grade of White Pine 


FLOORING 


PATTERNS 


Get Our Prices 


— SALES — 
1902 
3,698,000 


SASH AND DOORS 


COLUMNS 





BARTLETT LUMBER; COMPANY 
ROOM 409,EXCHANGE BLDG.STATE ST..,BOSTON, MASS. 











ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 








Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 
PE AA og ig ig! Cocaine Rt Onin ge 
Rail shipments made direct from works to 
any point desired tes eS ens 
Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 









This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes . ... . 








New York Office . 


any port on the Atlantic coast. . . .. . 
ROI ho ele ens ed eu 











Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
- Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Vanderbilt Ave. to Lexington Ave., taking in the 
span covered by the present Grand Central station 
and the vacant block between 43d and 44th Sts. and 
Madison and Vanderbilt Aves. Within this struct- 
ure will be included a hotel, with a greater number 
of rooms than any now in this city, and a depart- 
mentstore. All New York Central trains will enter 
the building. It is expected these changes will be 
effected within three years. 


Ocean City, Md.—A large and convenient station 
will be built this spring on Philadelphia Ave., west 
of the Seaside Hotel. Grading and paving of the 
streets leading from the new station to Baltimore 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Phenix, R. I.— The French-speaking Catholics of 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) } 


changing hands at advanced prices as the result of 
these improvements. 


this place and vicinity are to have a handsome new 
church, to cost about $20,000. The new edifice is 
to be a wooden structure, built in the Romanesque | 
style, from plans by Murphy & Hindle, architects, | 
of this city. The main structure will be 55’ x 75’, 
with bell-cote instead of a spire. It is expected 
that the edifice will be ready for dedication late 
next October. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—James Arthur, Real Estate 


Trust Building, is soon to begin upon the erection 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


tory building for George E. Borden of this city. 
It will be of bri: k, three stories, 40’ x 100’. 


| Salisbury, Md.— The Gunby Manufacturing Co., 


which has been incorporated here, has decided to 
begin as soon as practicable the construction of a 
large machine shop and foundry. The capital stock 
of the company is $150,000. 


Somerville, Mass.— At a recent meeting of the 


School Board a recommendation was adopted urg- 
ing the city government to provide for the erection 
of a new Latin school building near the present 
one, also the erection of a six-room building in the 
Bingham district at Winter Hill, with a separate 


Ave. will be done. It is understood that the rail-| t 58th = —_ Sts., of Py nga — — — 

P i rr and latf | stories high of brick and stone. They will have | ; é ’ 

cudten af oe pm Faye O St. "end Philadelphia | hot-air heat, tile and marble work, hardwood finish. Speness, Mow. er = Se ee =. — a 
° | | ihe s B . ). eo é 

Ave. for the accommodation of passengers for the | Providence, R. I.— Horton & Hemenway, builders, | eo See ae ve ban Apa 


, i ie. The mill has been the pr 
up-town hotels and cottages. Already property is | _ 86 Weybosset St., are excavating for a $20,000 fac-| erty of Allen L. Taft, and has just been incorporated 


room for a manual) training department. 





under the new name with $100,000 capital. 


| St. John, N. B. — An English-Canadian corporation 
contemplates erecting a $100,000 cold-storage and 
refrigerating building here. A thousand carloads 

| of chilled meat will be shipped to England every 


| month if the city agrees to the plan. 
St. Louis, Mo.—The building that the Texas World’s 


oe —_ . shamiate an jientnun aif _ wer 7 Fair Commission will erect here will be symbolical 
Many of the most eminent ¢ he mists and painters of the country to of the Lone Star State, taking the shape of a huge 
day admit that there is no painting compound that will last like silex, five-pointed star. 
zinc and lead ground in strictly pure linseed oil. Pure lead alone A large building of modern French style is the 


proposed Woman’s Magazine office, to be built by 
the Mail Order Publishing Co. on the eighty-five- 
acre tract on the north side of Delmar Ave., west 
of Delmar Garden, beyond the city limits, and 
owned by the University Heights Realty and De 
velopment Co. Herbert C. Chivers is the architect 

It is reported that the Liggett Realty Co. has 
made a contract with the Progressive Paper-box 
Co. to erect a five-story and basement building, 40/ 


x 127’, on the south side of Clark Ave., between 3d 
and 4th Sts. Plans have been drawn by ©. K. 
Ramsey. The old buildings on the lot will be re- 
| moved as soon as the tenants move out. The walls 


chalks quickly; lead and zine will flake or peel; Breinig’s Lithogen 
Silicate Paint and Lithogen Lead made of silex, zine and lead, 
outlast everything else. Sole Manufacturers, The Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing Co., New Milford, Ct., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >= 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFPICB . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 











ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 





Mrs. Elliott Shepard’s Residence, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, New York 


Structural Steel furnished by 


American Bridge Company 


or New Y¥ 


Structural Steel for Every Purpose 





General Offices 
100 Broadway, New York 














Expanded Metal - 
You Lockers 


Should 


in your Plans and Speci- 
fications. 
For information write 
MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Ave., Phila. 


Include 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
of the new building will be of stone for the base- 
ment and briek for the five stories above. The 
foundations will be of concrete. Cost not yet deter- 
mined, but expense will not be spared to make the 
building first-class of ite kind. 

Another site has been suggested for the proposed 
downtown hotel, which seems to meet with a great 
deal of favor. It is on the south side of Washington 
Ave., commencing at Robbins Lane and running 230 
feet east. 

Toledo, O.—With the completion of the new $5,000,- 
000 belt around the city the Gould interests, con- 
trolling the Wabash, Ann Arbor and Wheeling and 
Lake Erie lines, have purchased property through 
the heart of the city, with which they will develop 
terminals at a cost of $10,000,0. 

Waltham, Mass.— Plans have been drawn for a six- 
story brick building to be erected at the corner of 
Moody and Chestnut Sts. The new block will con- 
tain four stores on the first floor, offices on the 
second, while the four upper floors will contain 
housekeeping apartments. 

Washington, D. C.—Plans have been drawn by 
N. T. Haller & Co. for 20 residences to be erected 
on Seaton St., between 17th and 18th Sts. by Chas. 
W. King. 

It is said that a $600,000 apartment-house will be 
built on Vermont Ave. by the National Realty and 
Construction Co, Plans by P. Thornton Mayre. 
The building will be eight stories, 40’ x 100’, and 
fireproof throughout. 

Ralph S. Townsend, 41 E. 19th St., New York, 
has drawn plans for a hotel to be erected on the 
corner of 14th and New York Aves. 

A. O. Yon Herbulis, Falls Church, Va., has made 
plans for the construction of a monastery. The 
cost of the building wil) be $350,000. 

It is reported that the House has passed the bill 
providing for the erection of a building to cost 
$1,500,000 for the use and accommodation of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Watch Hill, R. I. — Mesers. Parker & Thomas, ar- 
chitects, are preparing plans for a summer cottage 
to be built here for Mr. W. T. Howard to cost about 
$12,000. It will be two and a half stories high and 
contain 12 rooms and a bath. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS 

Chicago, Ill.— W. Van Buren St., Nos. 142-144, 
three-st’y bk. addition to stock-house, 41’ x 60/; 
$35,000; o., Fortune Bros. Brewing Co., 225 S. Des- 
plaines St.; a., Louis Lehle, 812 Schiller Building. 

New York, N. ¥.— Z. Twenty-ninth St., Nos. 30-32, 
four-st’y & base. extension, 2)’ x 80’, to three-st’y & 
base. bk. & st. telephone exchange; $80,000; o., 
N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.; a.,C. L. W. Eid- 
litz, 1123 Broadway; m’n, D. C. Weeks & Son, 289 
Fourth Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Grand and Grotto Sts., 4-room 
bk. addition to school-house; $19,000; a., Hermann 
Kretz & Co. 


CHURCHES. 
New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Forty-third 
St., ur. Willis Ave., two-st’y bk. & st. church & 








EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1209, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
eae (Churches Continued.) 
Sunday-school, 69/ 1’ x 100’, tin & tile roof; $50,000; 
o., Congregational Church of North New York, 2717 
Third Ave.; a., Dodge & Morrison, 82 Wall St. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Avenue K, four-st’y bk. school, 
slag roof, steam; $140,000; 0., City; a., C. B. J. 
Snyder, Park Ave. & 59th St. 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Butler St., nr. 5th Ave., five-st’y 
bk. factory, 50’ x 125’, gravel roof, steam; $65,000; 
o., Morsheimer & Oldenbush, 3d Ave. & 13th St.; 
a., F. H. Quimby, 99 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill.— Pierce St., Nos. 29-31, three-st’y bk. 
factory, 48’ x 118’; $25,000; o., S. H. Harris Co., 23 
8. Clinton St.; a., G. W. E. Field, 175 Dearborn St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Park Ave., cor. 156th St., five- 
st’y & base. bk. factory, 47’ 6” x 119; $70,000; o., 
Sigmund Feust, 718 E. 138th St.; a., Chas. Baxter & 
Son, 2580 Third Ave. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Forty-ninth St., Nos. 70-72, nine- 
st’y bk. & st. hotel, 41’ 3 x 93/ 5/’, plastic slate or 
asphalt roof; $175,000; o., Collins Building & Con- 
struction Co., 155 W. 140th St.; a., Small & Schu- 
mann, 265 Broadway. 

HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Z. Seventeenth St., nr. Avenue 
R, three-st’y fr. store & dwell., 30’ x 40’; $5,500; o., 
W. Kuehr, 16 E. 110th St., N. Y.; a., 1. B. Ells, 154 
Montague St. 

E. Thirteenth St., nr. Dorchester Road, two-st’y 
& attic fr. dwell., 26’ x 40’, shingle roof, steam; 
$5,000; o., G. Petterson, 472 Henry St.; a., A. D. 
Isham, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 

Second St., nr. 9th Ave., 12 five-st’y bk. dwells., 
20’ x 45’, steam; $110,000; 0o., First Construction 
Co. and W. A. Reynolds, 22 Court St.; a., B. Dries- 
ler, 13 Willoughby St. 

Chi o, 111.— Lawrence Ave., No. 1456, 24-st’y bk- 
dwell., 30’ x 49’; $5,000; o., H. Kallenbach; a., Niels 
Buck, 125 La Salle St. 

Harv>rd St., Nos. 6656-58, two-st’y fr. dwell., 30/ 
x 53’; $5,000; o., R. E. Keil; a., F. W. Perkins, 204 
Dearborn St. 

Glenwood, Ia.— Two bk. cottages, steam; $25,000; 
o., Inst. for Feeble Minded; a., Liebbe, Nourse & 
Rasmussen. 

New York, N. ¥.— North Brothers Island, four-st’y 
bk. nurses’ house, 30’ x 74’; $40,000; o., City of N. Y.; 
a., W. Wheeler Smith, 7 Wall St. 

W. Eighty-first St., No. 317, four-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 20’ x 62/ 6”, slag roof; $10,000; o., W. Bartin 
Chapin, 152 W. asd St.; a., Israels & Harder, 31 W. 
3ist St. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Bk. & terra-cotta business 
block, 62’ x 146’, gravel roof, steam; $100,000; o., 
Journal Printing Co., 9th and Grand Aves.; a., 
George Carmen, 308 Hall Building. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Webster, 8. D.—Two-st’y & base. bk. & st. court- 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Public Buildings Continued.) 
house, 65’ x 90’, slate roof, steam; $65,000; a., 
Kinney & Detweiler. 
STORES. 

Hickory, N. C.—Two-st’y bk. store building, 58 x 
90’, tin roof, hot air; $8,000; o., J. D. Elliott; a., 
Bauman Bros., 612 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn, 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Twenty-fi/th St., Nos. 254-258, 
six-st’y bk. tenement, 45/ x 96/ 6’; $60,000; o., Fried- 
man & Feinberg, 329 E. 116th St.; a., Bernstein & 
Bernstein, 111 Broadway. 

Bank St., Nos. 52-54, six-st’y bk. tenement & 
stores, 35/ x 42’; $20,000; o., Chas. M. Straub, Lott 
Ave., Union Terrace, Borough Queens; a., Horen- 
burger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Eldridge St., Nos. 231-235, 2 six-st’y bk. tenements 
& stores, 37! 1/’ x 87’ 7"; $80,000; o. & b., Abraham 
Silverson, Germania Bank Building; a., Geo. F. 
Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Twelfth St., nr. 8th Ave., six- 
st’y bk. tenement, 50’ x 87’ 11/7; $65,000; o., Louis 
Cohen, 170 Greene St. or 14 W. 118th St.; a., Geo. 
F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Audubon Ave., cor. 174th St., five-st’y bk. tene- 
ment, 63’ x 90’, slag roof; $75,000; o., Frank Kee, 
261 W. 178th St.; a., Henri Fouchaux, 162d St. & 
Broadway. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Sixth Ave. and Montour Way, 
two-st’y granite & terra-cotta theatre —« 122" 
x 172’; $600,000; o., Nixon & Zimmerman; a., Benj. 
H. Marshall, Cable Building, Chicago. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Chicago, I1l.— W. Twenty-sizth St., nr. Rockwell 
St., five-st’y bk. warehouse, gravel roof, steam; 
$90,000; o., W. W. Kimball Co.; a., Wm. Strippl- 
man, Room 927, 153 La Salle St. 

Clark St., bet. 19th St. & Archer Ave., four-st’y 
bk. warehouse & stable, 50’ x 135’; $40,000; 0., Pay- 
son Thompson; a., W. E. Walker, 355 Dearborn St. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Broadway and Fourth St., six-st’y 
bk. & st. warehouse, 104/ x 222’, grave) roof, steam; 
$175,000; o., Foley Bros. & Kelley; a., J. Walter 


Stevens. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Zleventh Ave., cor. 28th St., two- 
st'y bk. freight-house, 22’ x 36’ & 378’, slate roof; 
$30,000; o. & a., Erie Land & Impt. Co., 21 Cort- 
land St. 








PROPOSALS, 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Hamburg, Ark.) 
Bids are wanted February 23 for erecting a court- 
house. W. F. McCOMBS, Co. Comr, 1416 


EWERS. 
(At Wabash, Ind.} 
Proposals for yg materials and construct- 
ing sanitary sewers in Miami and Stilt Sts. will be 
received until February 23. JOHN HELTY, city 
engineer, 1416 
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Benepict & BuRNHAM MFaG.Co, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New York, 253 Broadway 


Boston 
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VAN 


NOORDEN'S 


METAL 
CORNICES 


give character to 

the architecture of 

the building. ‘They are 

true to the artistic conception, 
and give height and tone to the 
whole structure. Cheapness 
would be suicidal to purposes 
of ornamentation, If you want 
the best, you want Van Noor- 
den’s. Yet prices are within 
the easy financial reach of all. 
Complete data cheerfully fur- 
nished gratis. Write for it. 





E, VAN NOORDEN C0., 


944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 




















PROPOSALS. 
\CHOOL. 
[At Quincey, I11.) 
Proposals for the erection of a school on the site of 
the present Webster School will be received by the 
Board of Education until February 25. 1416 


IVERY BUILDING. 
(At Birmingham, Ala.) 
Architects Spink & Lovejoy have prepared plans 
and will receive bids until February 25 for a $20,- 
000 livery building for the Birmingham Livery Co. It 
will have composition roofing, electric lighting, terra- 
cotta, fireproofing, etc. 1416 
H® PITAL. 
(At Springfield, 0.) 
Proposals for the erection, including steam heat- 
ing, laundry machinery and elevators, of a four-story 
brick and stone city hospital, will be received until 
March 5 (extension of date). R.C. Gotwald, archi- 
tect, Gotwald Building. 1417 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February 7th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 7th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the alterations to the U. 8S. Custom-house at St. 
Paul, Minn., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Custodian at St. Paul, Minn., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1417 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D, C., February 9, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 16th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U. 8. Post-offiee at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
in accordance with the drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1417 
—— NGS. 

[At Athena, Ore.} 

Proposals for the erection of a two-story business 
block to cost about $45,000 will be received by N. A. 
Miller until March 20. Buildings to be erected 
according to plans and specifications prepared by 
©. E, Troutman, architect, Pendleton. 1418 


or BUILDING. 

[At St. Louis, Mo.) 

Bids are wanted February 25 for erecting the 

lowa building on the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

Grounds, St. Louis, Mo. Proudfoot & Bird, arcbi- 

tects, 712 Crocker Building, Des Moines. F. R. 
CONAWAY, sec’y, Iowa Comn. 1416 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., January 29th,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 4th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric conduits and wiring) of the exten- 
sion of the U. 8. Custom-house and Post-office at 
Alexandria, Virginia, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office or at the office of the Custodian at Alex- 
andria, Va., at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
shitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1416 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., January 26th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. On the 2d day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the low pressure steam heating and ventilating 
apparatus, complete in place, for the U.S. Public 
Building at Cheyenne, Wyoming, in accordance with 
lrawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Superinten. 
lent at Cheyenne, Wyoming, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1416 


PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 31,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 12th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for furnishing the low pressure steam heating appa- 
ratus, ete., complete in place for the U.S. Post-office 
at Janesville, Wisconsin, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
at Janesville, Wis., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1416 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., January 24th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the Lith day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for furnishing the low-pressure steam heating appa- 
atus, etc.. complete in place, for the U. S. Post-office 
at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1416 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 3, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 10th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating and elevator) of 
the extension to the U. 8S. Court-house, Post-office, 
etc., at Fort Smith, Ark., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or the office of the Custodian at Fort 
Smith, Ark., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1416 


so 
{At Fort Terry, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing, plumbing, heat- 





PROPOSALS. 
ing and electric wiring, frame barrack building and 
for constructing gup shed and machine shop building 
here will be received antil February 28, 1903. 
8S. Y. BRITT, Q. M. 1416 


— 
[At Ashland, Wis.) 


Bids are wanted February 24 for furnishing and 
placing about 26,000 tons of riprap at Ashland. D. D. 
GAILLARD, Corps Engrs., U.S. A., Duluth, Minn. 
1416 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 





ATEWAY AND LODGE. 

{Near Dayton, O.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Central 
Branch, National Home for D. V. S., near Dayton, 
O., until 2 o’clock P. M. March 12th, 1903, for 
supplying all labor and materials to erect and com- 
plete a stone ‘‘Gateway and Lodge,” in accordance 
with plans and specifications on file in the office of 
Peters, Burns & Pretzinger, architects, Kuhn’s Build- 
ing, Dayton, O. Bids must be made in round sums, 
and to include all branches of labor and materials 
called for. Only such bids will be considered. All 
bids must be accompanied by a certified check equal 
to 5 per cent of amount of bid, drawn to order of 
Jobn W. Byron, Commissary of Subsistence and Super- 
intendent of Post Fund, which check will! be forfeited 
in case the successful bidder refuses to or fails to 
enter into contract as required; otherwise to be re- 
turned to the bidder. Bidders must state the time 
required to complete the work. The Home reserves 
the right to reject any or all proposals, or to divide 
the contract between two or more bidders. A suffi- 
cient bond will be required from the successful 
bidders, and in addition, ten per cent of contract 
price will be retained from each payment until the 
contract shall have been completed. Blank forms 
and specifications for bidders will be furnished from 
the office of the C. of S. and Supt. Post Fund upon 
application. Envelopes containing proposals should 
be endorsed “ Proposals for Gateway and Lodge,” 
and addressed to the undersigned. JOHN W. BY- 
RON, C. of 8S. and Supt. Post Fund. Approved: J. B. 
THOMAS, Governor. P. O. Address, National Mili- 

tary Home, 0. Dated February 5, 1903. 1416 


(ates. 
[At Nashville, Tenn.] 
Bids will be received at the U.S. Engr. Office, 
February 28 for 4 pairs of steel lock gates, filling 
valves, etc., for Locks A and No. 1, Cumberland River, 
1417 





_ PLANT, ETC. 
[At Chicago, I11.] 
Bids are wanted February 24 for the engine plant 
of the Post-office, Court-house, etc., in Chicago; also 
at the same time for the electrical generators of the 
said building. Plans and specifications may be ob- 
tained upon request, accompanied by a certified 
check of $100 (each branch), payable to the Treas. of 
the U. S., or order. Henry Ives Cobb, architect, 
Chicago Building, Washington, D. C. 1416 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 24,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 9th day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U.S. Poat-office at Jamestown, N. Y., 
in accordance’ with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office, or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect, 1416 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 22, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 2d day of March, 1903, and then opened, 
for furnishing the low-pressure steam heating appa- 
ratus, etc., complete in place for the U.S. Post-office 
at Jamestown, N. Y., in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office, or at the office of the Superintendent 
at Jamestown, N. Y., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1416 














Clinton & Russell, Architects. 





Vestibule, Hall jAmerican’Exchange National Bank, New York City 


RICHEY | 
BROWNE 
& DONALD 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON 
and BRONZE WORKERS 


The Bronze Counter 
Screens, Elevator En- 
closures, Stair Work, 
Window Guards, etc., 
executed by us. 


‘ Borden and Review Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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35 Warren St., New York. 
239 Franklin St., Boston 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. q. 





HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable=boy is the only 
engineer needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “B’” on application to nearest 
store. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


Teniente 
22a Pitt St., Sydney, N. 8S. W. 





40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


Rey 71, Havana. 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 


New York. 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





Estasuisuep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCK 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE 


Insure a warm building day 
in coldest weather. 


Mailed free. 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 
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GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO d 





Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 


(Mew Pork, at. ?- 


W* offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects: 


Carrkre & Hasti New York, N. ¥Y. | Cram & Wentwortu ° ° Boston, Mass. 

} rp P. Casey : sn Joun Lyman Faxon . . . ° " aid 

Henry M. ¢ ” Peasopy & STEARNS . . “ “ 

Rost W. ¢ N a bl ® * 

B. G. Goopnut " StepHen C. Earie Worcester, Mass. 

Hes & LaFarct + ° ° * 

} s& I : [. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Porter & R. H. I E ON. . Corse & STEWARDSON . ““ “ 

RENW As waALL & Russet . >: <_ bl ° be 

Freperick C. W ERS W.S. Fraser . . ° . ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* > > * 7 

Pars } EF Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BuFFINGTON ° ° e + Minneapolis, Pa. 
® * * * * 

W. Hatsey W ° . Newark, N. J. | Van Brunt & Howe. ° . « Kansas City, Mo 


r 
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In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
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CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis al] estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
a by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe wch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * * *~ . * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 


ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 
The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * . * +. . * * * * * 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 


Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
pectorened. as is prescribed in the contract made 
by the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * * * * * * * - » 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * * 7 * > * * * * 7 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in "ome architects’ offices, 
of making change it plans or specifications, or 
in beth, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained aneonsh refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest; 


WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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MINERAL WOOL << 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 














“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [‘ Door 
and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 











Price, bound in Cloth 
aa in Portfolio 


® . $7.50 
. « 6.50 
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Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “ PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO = = = Architect. 


Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents. 





FOR 


BY THE 


AMBRICAN ARCHITHCT. 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


CHURCH MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg.. Boston. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
c 


” 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 












ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE CoO., 

78 Chauncy St.. Boston. 
SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co., 

Park Row onary New York 
85 ter St., Boston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVINC AND MOD- 
ELLING. - 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. ——— 


| The following... 
-. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its Members by 
“ the Boston Society of A-vhitects, 
| was e . . e -« o's 6 a a 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

a 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
. 

SECTION 4. No Member shon‘d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any othez way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11, No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible helt 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students 
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The Otis 
Automatic Elevator 


answers the pressure of a button by coming to 
the floor you are on, and stopping itself. Until 
it has stopped the door is locked, but now you 
find it released and step in, closing the door. 
A row of buttons is before you. Press the one 
marked for the floor you want and the car pro- 
ceeds there, either up or down, and stops itself, 
releasing the door for your exit. Until you 
have passed out and close the door again, it will 
not respond to any interfering call. The car 
will not move while any door is open. The 
only door not locked is the one at which the 

car is at rest. 
Most city homes are so arranged 
that little difficulty is found in install- 

| ing the elevator. 
4 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectura! Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE CITY OFFICES; 
Oor, Olybourn & Wright Room 1118 Rookery Bldg 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


—— ofr ——— 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFice, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS. 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


“The American 


Write us about it. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices 
Throughout the Country 





The Five 





JNO. WILLIAMS 


RONZE ssorzs.rceroes sn2,00r AON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 





UTCHER’S =0sTor 
FLOORS ... MAN 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


Circulars Sent on Application 
For Sate by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies 


Our No. 3 Reviver is a Superior Finish for Kitchen a 





UTCHER POLISH CO. 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


POLISH|""”" 


UFACTURED BY THE 


nd Piazza Floers 





NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICACO 


BOSTON 





Vignola”’ 


Orders of Architecture 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 


Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates 86 pp., 9’’x12 


PRICE, 3.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


PUBLISHERS 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Paginction) 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —<> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS (Carved). 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. U. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CARVING. 
ART METALWORK. Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston... .. 
Art Metal Construction ae James-| Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
oe oe eer CEMENT. 
ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. | Alsen’s Coment Works, N. Y....(eow) 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 





CLEAN-OUT. 
ASPHALT. . : 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... | _C#!é, David, Boston..........-....... 
| CLOCKS. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. ¥.| COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
BLUE PRINTS. , Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston............ CONSERVATORIES. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ Lord & + Co., Irvington-on- 
spending Print Paper Co., Boston aaron. N.Y 
see eee-ceeeceererecccceees (cow) | CONTRACTING. 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. RS Se. 


Rutan, William L., Boston. ......... 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Whsennsin Graphite Co., Pittab’g, Pa. 


Rutan, William L., Boston 


BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). CORDAGE. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long | Samson Cordage Works, Boston. (cov) 
Island City, open or 0n0e omecens CRANES. ; 
Tyler Co. The W. s.. ‘Cleveland, O.. Northern Engineering Works, De- 
GOI ns 000-00 cccccancesese<cae 


Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


CAPITALS. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
ROUTE, BERIR ss ccvcnnesvcntbege essences 





| CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 





Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 


Cusier Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......... 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Uo., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
| DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

“—— Supply & Repair Co., New 


ELEVATORS, ETC 


Whittier Machine Co.. Boaton.... ... 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 


troit, Mich 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York. 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Eriesson Engine Co., New York. 
EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS. 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 
FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Meta! Construction Co., James- 
Wig Eis Bonwnte ebssevcedevevcenes 





| PILTER. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. | 
Otis Elevator Co., New York......... | FIREPROOP SHUTTERS. 


Northern Kuginecring Works, : 
tin | FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


Loomis-Manning FilterCo., Phila., Pa. 


| FIRE-ESCAPES. 


Standard Fire rine & —_~* Co., Bos- 
BOM. oss. cccees cess 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
FIREPROOPING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 
Vork 
National Fireproofing 0. ty SUNS 
ee Kitaneese 
FPIREPROOP LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York........ ..... 


| Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 


| PLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston......... 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 
IR hs Bid dendbdbannsdocenses: 

GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Stee] Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York........(mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson &Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa 








